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HE struggle between the ad- 
vocates of the rival gauges, 
has led to the production of 
2 large number of books, 
touching railways, the ma- 
jority of them with the view 

of influenciag public opinion, rather than of 

obtaining profit for their author by the sale of 
them. The friends of the narrow gauge have 
been the most energetic in this course, and 
there is no doubt that it has materially contri- 
buted to produce the conviction now so gene- 
rally felt, that the broad gauge must yield to 
the narrow; a conviction materially strength- 
ened, of course, by the recent report of the 

Board of Trade on this subject, and the pro- 

ceedings of Government thereon. 

In addition to the books thus produced, have 
been many others on the history of railways, 
the construction of railways, works fur the in- 
struction of railway surveyors, and pamphlets 
on railway administratiop and railway acei- 
dents ; so that a collection of the whole would 
form a railway library of no small extent. 

That our Governments have acted blindly 
in respect of railways, from the first develop- 
ment of the system till the present time, is 
universally admitted; property has been wasted 
to an immense extent in consequence, and 
many advantages sacrificed which, by another 
course, might have been obtained without 
difficulty. Noguiding power over the various 
wealthy companies, enabled by Act of Parlia- 
to traverse the land, and intent solely on carry- 
ing out their own views and promoting their 
own interests, has been exerted; no provision 
made for general accordance, no thought, in 
short, taken for the future. The necessity of 
interference, for the sake of the public, has 
been long seen and advocated, still Govern- 
ment has kept aloof, until the inconvenient 
results, now only beginning to be felt, force 
them to step in, to try to remedy what they 
ought to have prevented. 

The Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
ealled on to inquire into the question of gauge, 
—to propose a cure for what was incurable, 
without a great sacrifice,—performed their 
difficult task much in the manner that might 
have been expected: they recommended that 
none but the uniform narrow gauge (4 feet 
8} in.) should be used in all public railways 
now under construction, or hereafter to be 
constructed—with a few specific exceptions ; 
but as to producing uniformity of gauge, they 
say :— 

“ Adverting to the vast expense which must 
be involved in an entire alteration of the broad 
gauge, and having regard to the circumstances 
under which the companies employing this 
gauge were established, and to the interests 
they have acquired, my lords cannot feel them- 
selves justified in recommending that it should 
be proposed to Parliament to compel the entire 
reduction of the seven feet gauge.” 

They assume that the uniformity of gauge 
cannot be obtained, and then proceed to sub- 
mit regulations, to reduce the admitted incon- 
venience int cted on the public within the 
narrowest limits. 

Resolutions to give effect to their lordship’s 
recommendations are now before the House 
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of Commons, and will probably be made law. | it will open fresh sources of wealth, increase 
We venture however to assert, that a long | the power of the country, elevate the character 


time will not elapse before the question is 


again mooted, and that when this is the case, | be brought to bear upon it, and all means 


the adoption of some means to produce abso- | 


lute uniformity of gauge will be insisted on. 
The evils of the break, the annoyances and 
expense it entails, are every day more felt, and 
the agitation against it grows every day 
stronger. 

Mr. Sidney, in his work on the “ Railway 


System,”’* gives the following summary of 
opinions on this point :— 


‘Mr. Brunel admits that the break of gauge 
will be an inconvenience. ‘ The amount of 
it,’ he observes, ‘ will depend very much upon 
the particular line of country ye which the 
change takes place, and upon the interests of 
the parties on either side, to increase or di- 
minish the amount of inconvenience.’ Mr. 
Seymour Clarke thinks the public will experi- 
ence yery little inconvenience, and that there is 
no particular difficulty at the unloading at 
Didcot, except when people go in shoals to 
Oxford. Mr. A. Saunders thinks that where 
two gauges meet, ‘ there is an inconvenience, 
but I cannot call it an evil,’ which is certainly 
a very ingenious, but not very definite answer 
to an inconvenient, not an evil, question. 
These three gentlemen all propose the same 
remedies for the break, viz., small ackages 
and parcels to be moved by a force of porters, 
or the body of the carriages to be removed 
bodily from the narrow wheels and axles, and 
laid down on broad frames and wheels, or to 
run the whole, carriage-wheels and all, on 
broad trucks, and to pack minerals and coals 
in iron boxes, two to be transferred to one 
broad gauge truck. Mr, Cubitt considers 
that this transfer is a ‘mere matter of cost,’ 
which indeed is perfectly true, and the same 
may be said of the additional price of a bale of 
cotton carried from Bristol to Manchester by 
rail. Mr, Vignoles does not believe the public 
could be made to pay the extra expenses in- 
volved by a break of gauge. In practice, as 
before stated, he avoids the difficulty by in- 
variably preserving the strictest uniformity be- 
tween the lines he constructs and the lines he 
runs into. Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, and Mr. Ellis, the deputy-chairman of 
the Midlands, give instances on the Erewash, 
on the Liverpool and Manchester, and on the 
Midlands Railways, where the loose boxes, and 
all the other remedies proposed by the three 
advocates of the broad gauge, have been tried 
on a large scale, and entirely failed. Mr. 
Wyndham [arding, and Mr. J. M. O‘Connell, 
from the results of their experience at a break 
of gauge, prove, in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner, that although on paper 
very ingenious palliatives may be prepared, 
in practice a break of gauge is a commercial 
evil which would alone neutralize half the 
benefits of the railway system. The evidence 
of these two gentlemen is most important, from 
its eminently practical character. But by far 
the most striking evidence given on the break 
of gauge, as well as upon the comparative 
merits of the two gauges, is that tendered by 
the carriers. ening every allowance for the 
natural prejudices of Mr. Chaplin and his 
partner in favour of the narrow gauge lines, 
with which the former is connected, it is quite 
evident, from the facts brought forward by 
these gentlemen, as well as the parties con- 
nected with Mr. Pickford, that a break of gauge 
necessarily involves trans-shipment, and that 
trans-shipment involves loss by misdirection 
and pilferage, as well as a detention of hours, 
and an actual money-tax of from Is, 6d, to 
2s. 6d. per ton.” 


If this be not sufficient to convince the 
reader who is in doubt about it, let him either 
as a merchant, or as the father of a few daugh- 
ters, with cloaks, work-bags, and band-boxes 
to match, either with or without the baby in 
arms, who may be left behind, once try the 
experiment, and we undertake to say he will 
be found ever afterwards a determined enemy 
to break of gauge. 

The perfect completion of our railway 
system is a matter of the greatest importance ; 


* Edmonds, 154, Strand. 1846, 














of the people. The greatest intelligence should 


taken to effect it in the best and east costly 
manner. We have made some woeful mis- 
takes, and shall have to pay dearly for them 
by-and-by. Let us well consider future pro- 
ceedings, so that we may avoid similar errors 
hereafter. The money that has been useless] y 
spent on nearly every line yet constructed, is 
enormous ; the aggregate, it is not too much to 
say, would construct iron roads, under wise 
regulations, one-third the extent of those 
already in the kingdom. Look at the follow- 
ing statement : — 


“ The cost of the London and Birmingham 
Railway was about 52,882/. per mile; the 
Grand Junction, 22,2937. ; Liverpool and Man- 
chester, about 50,9237.; Great Western, about 
56,3727; London and Brighton, about 56,931/.; 
London and Greenwich, 267,270/.; London and 
South Western, about 28,004/.; London and 
Blackwall, 287,693/.; London and Croydon, 
80,4002; Birmingham and Gloucester, 29,0002; 
Manchester and Leeds, 47,824/.; Midland 
Counties, 35,402/.; York and North Midland, 
23,066/.; Dublin and Kingston, 59,122/.; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 35,024/.; Glasgow and 
Greenock, 35,4511; Glasgow, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr, 20,607/.; North Union, and Bolton 
and Preston, 27,799/.; Dublin and Drogheda, 
eet Dundee and Arbroath, 8,570/. per 
mile.* 


This list is highly suggestive, but we cannot 
now pursue the subject further. In concluding 
our present remarks, we avail ourselves of an 
article in the Westminster Review, to which 
we referred a fortnight ago, for the following 
extracts bearing on the railway question. 

As to the late wild speculation :— 


“ The object of existence is explained by phi- 
losophers to be educational. They tellusthat the 
world isaschool in which we are tolearn wisdom 
rather than practise it; and the daily evidence 
of facts would seem to confirm the theory, The 
teachings of experience are, however, expen- 
sive, and we should endeavour to profit by 
every lesson. The last, upon roads, a been 
a costly one. The difference in the market 
value of railway stock, between the first of 
September, 1845, and the first of April, 1346, 
is estimated, upon scrip shares alone, at sixty 
millions sterling! ‘There is no instance upon 
record of a corresponding depreciation of 
property to the same extent within the same 
time. The celebrated South Sea bubble and 
the Mississippi scheme of the last century were 
confined to a limited sphere of operation as 
compared with the late wide-spread empire 
of railway speculation, embracing England, 
France, Germany,and our colonial possessions ; 
in all producing simultaneously the like re- 
sults.” 


Waste of money in preliminary expenses :— 


“The legislature did nothing to economize 
the resources of the public, and unhappily it 
did worse than nothing in this respect, for it 
contrived additional means for wasting those 
resources ; and so contrived them, although 
unintentionally, as to increase the eagerness 
for speculation, by supplying fuel for the flame. 

We allude now to the standing orders of 
Parliament, and the legislative provisions of 
various acts affecting new railway projects, of 
which it is not uncharitable to assume that the 
real objects were two :—lIst, the characteristic 
one of protection to landowners, empowering 
them to make their own terms with a company, 
or to defeat a bill upon a thousand and one 
technical points ; and, 2ad, the discouragement 
of undue speculation by multiplying impedi- 
ments, increasing expenses, and by bringing 
every new company to the verge of bankruptcy, 
to test its solvency. 

This policy has now been pursued for some 
rears. The parliamentary charges incurred 
b the London and Birmingham and Great 
Western Railway Companies in obtaining an 
Act of Incorporation were 160,0004! The 
two Direct Manchester lines, without even 





* Railways; their rise, progress, and couitraction: by 
B, Ritchie, C.E. Longman and Co, 1846, 
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passing the standing orders committee, are 
understood to have expended a similar sum; 
and probably double the amount has been 
wasted in the struggle of three powerful com- 
panies for a London and York line, At first 
sight it seems incredible that such large sums 
could be fairly or honestly applied, but the 
principal items of these accounts, we believe, 
would admit, if examined, of a legal, if not of 
a satisfactory explanation. It is required, for 
example, by the legislature, that every person 
interested in property to be purchased for a 
line shall receive notice in due form of the in- 
tention of the company, by personal service, 
for which the usual professional charge is 1. 
A letter delivered through the post, with a 
penny stamp, would answer the same purpose, 
but would be a non-compliance with standing 
orders. On a long trunk line there may be 
20,000 owners of ace to receive notices ; 
and, consequently, 20,000/. to be paid to a 
solicitor for this duty alone, if the funds of the 
company will admit, and in the absence of any 
stipulation on the part of the directors that 
the work should be done at contract price.” 

“Tt does not seem to be understood, that to 
compel the public to commit an unnecessary 
outlay is practically the same thing as the mis- 
appropriation of a corresponding amount raised 
by taxation. If an ordnance survey of Eng- 
land, for the purposes of railway extension, 
would have prevented the loss of three or five 
millions, fruitlessly spent by five hundred de- 
funct railway companies in the surveys of last 
year, the neglect which occasioned this loss is 
surely as grave a fault as the squandering by 
Government of three or five millions of revenue 
in works of no public utility.” 

New powers are being created by rail- 
ways :— 

“The world has seen many changes; but, 
in all ages, those who have contrived to con- 
centrate its resources to the greatest extent 
have been the rulers of mankind. The powers 
of the Shepherd Kings grew out of the pos- 
session of large flocks and herds, and exclusive 
rights of pasture: the power of the feudal 
aristocracy out of the laws of primogeniture. 
Free-trade legislation has destroyed the power 
conferred by monopolies of food ; but a mono- 
poly of the means of locomotion may prove a 
more formidable influence than any power 
which has yet been tolerated in the at of 
the few. We doubt not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be left in possession of Down- 
ing-street ; but what if in Capel-court a rail- 
way cabinet should one day meet to discuss the 
affairs of the nation! Imagine a Trades’ 
Union, represented by the chairman of half-a- 
dozen great amalgamated companies, directing 
a gross revenue larger (as the railway revenue 
will be in a few years) than that which now 
pays the interest of, the national debt and de- 
frays the whole public expenditure of the 
United Kingdom ;—a Trades’ Union, omni- 
potent as a monied corporation, in the Bank 
parlour ; controlling the funds, and dictating 
the terms of Government loans by opérations 
in the buying and selling of Exchequer bills, 
or 3 per cent. stock, on a more extensive scale 
than the Rothschilds; a board dispensing a 
larger patronage than that of a French minister; 
with an army of paid agents to collect or diffuse 
information at every accessible point between 
the Land’s End and the Orkneys, and the 
electric telegraph to transmit it!” 


The writer takes a new view of the forma- 
tion of termini :— 


“ What is it railway projectors mean, when 
they talk of a terminus? If bya terminus 
they contemplate a place where a railway train 
must stop and turn back, and where every 
passenger who has farther to go must get out 
and walk, it is clear that the only suitable place 
in all England for a terminus is the Land’s 
End. At the Land’s End all travellers would 
agree in opinion that they had arrived at a 
termination of their journey; but in all other 
places, where one traveller wishes to stop, 
another is equally desirous of going on. The 
termini of twenty passengers by a train from 
Euston-square, may be at twenty different 
towns. On the Brighton line, the object of 
one tourist may be to see Rei te, that of 
another to go from Brighton to orthing or 
Hastings ; and so with visitors to the metro- 
polis ; no one terminus, however central, would 
meet the convenience of all. Those who have 





friends in Pimlico do not wish, on arriving at 
Shoreditch, to have a second journey to begin. 
Farringdon-street would suit them better, as 
more central, yet the majority of those who 
might stop there would only do so because com- 
pelled; and some bound for the continent 
would wish to stop nowhere in London, but to 
pass right through, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, on their way from Manchester to Dover. 

It is obvious that the word terminus is in- 
appropriate to any —— object. Common 
roads have no termini. Every road or lane 
leads on to some other road or lane, the whole 
forming an infinite series of links. The old 
Bath-road, for instance, does not terminate 
at the White Horse Cellar. A country gen- 
tleman travelling post may, if he please, - up 
there, or he may drive on to the Spread Eagle, 
Gracechurch-street ; or, without getting out 
of his carriage, he may take fresh horses and 
continue his journey through Essex to Col- 
chester. 

Continuity of railway communication is the 
want to be supplied. Besides continuity, the 
public require, not termini, but stations only; 
which, however, may be of various kinds :— 
small stations and large stations ; stations for 
passengers ; stations for goods ; dock stations; 
river-side stations ; stations for making up long 
trains; stations for engines and repairs ; sta- 
tions at considerable distances apart; and 
omnibus stations, at intervals of every five hun- 
dred yards in densely-populated districts.” 


The construction of two main through lines 
is advocated, one running east and west, the 
other north and south. We hope shortly to 
see some grand and comprehensive plan pro- 
posed and determined on. 








BUILDINGS IN AVIGNON. 


Tue following is the substance of the paper 
read at the last meeting of the Freemasons of 
the Church, and already referred to :— 

Arriving at Avignonon the 13th of February 
last, IT experienced a peculiar degree of exhi- 
laration from the charms of the surrounding 
scenery, and especially from the indescribable 
brilliance of the atmosphere. But aware of 
the important standing which this city held in 
the middle ages, { was even more interested 
in the buildings and other memorials of anti- 
quity which remain there. 

My course commenced by making a circuit 
of the well-preserved Italian gothic walls, the 
whole extent of which, together with the occa- 
sional gates,’ present one and the same charac- 
teristic feature; they are, however, no longer 
available for purposes of defence. 

My next act was to wander within the streets, 
merely to receive the general impressions which 
such a survey would produce; and this to the 
utter rejection of the local guides who tender 
their officious services to strangers ; intending 
afterwards to examine the special objects of 
interest. 

The streets are very narrow, but passably 
clean, and the houses, of brilliant white stone, 
strong as fortresses, have some of them vines 
against them, even in the back streets, 
with stems of prodigious thickness, — 
of the Madonna abound more than in any other 
part of France: many niches, however, are 
empty; and it is said, that formerly nearly 
every house was adorned in the same manner, 
These are in general pieces of graceful sculp- 
ture, but accompanied, of cuurse, by bits of 
tinsel-paper, tawdry ribbons, and faded flowers. 
In several of the very narrowest streets may be 
seen large mansions, indicating former wealth, 
enriched by bosses, brackets, and sculptured 
garlands, in the style of the period of Louis XV. 

The Hotel de Ville has been recently burned 
down, which I was told had in it carved ar- 
morial bearings of the consuls who ruled 
Avignon during its continuance as a republican 
city; but I saw the lofty bell-tower standing, 
with two wooden figures near its top, to strike 
the hours. Many Spanish names are found 
among the inhabitants; and the circumstance 
of the popular speech being the Provengal, or 
langue d’Oc, which the troubadours used, adds 
another peculiarity to this strange old city. 

Avignon is richer than any other city of the 
south of France in ecclesiastical edifices, some 
+ ae of “vino are, since the a 
changed to other purposes, or encumbere 
excrescences, © One convent is now a ona 


| another is an hotel, and has gilt mouldings 
hidden under heaps of cattle fodder. Severa 
are become stores for teasles for carding. 
Some churches are disused ; but though not de- 
molished, are left to the effects of time. Of 
one which I inquired about, I was informed 
that it is opened twice a year for the public 
examinations of the “eyes! schools; and the 
Papal palace is now the principal barrack. 
Some of the churches, however, still subsist 
as the boast of the city. St. Peter’s has a 
facade of richest gothic, done in the 16th cen- 
tury, for 1800 golden crowns, with sculptures 
in the purest taste; and St. Didier’s church 
has an ancient picture of the crucifixion in one 
of its chapels, where the costumes are all of 
king René’s time. The windows of St. Mar- 
tial’s church are regarded as good specimens 
of the best gothic. 

This city was of old so exclusively an eccle- 
siastical colony, that it was calculated that one- 
third of its population was at all times em- 
ployed in devotional exercises ; and there was, 
consequently, so much of bell-ringing, that 
Rabelais called it the ville sonnante, It con- 
tained thirty-five convents for both sexes, ten 
hospitals, sixty churches, and a university ; and 
it possessed a commandership in the Order of 
Malta. 

There is a tale current of an Englishman 
having at some time discovered in the Church 
of the Cordeliers, the antique tomb of Petrarch’s 
Laura, beneath an accumulation of thorns and 
nettles. The pieces being carefully numbered, 
he had them conveyed to England; but to re- 
lieve his conscience, he left a sum of money 
for erecting a new one to her memory: it is 
certain that a modern and meagre monument 
is there at the present day. 

A solitary relic remains of imperial Roman 
building, consisting of asquare tower of gigantic 
masonry, with an archway extending half way 
up from the ground, but long ago closed, and 
now obstructed by the most offensive objects, 
notwithstanding the constant resort of the 
people to a pump beside it. 

But one edifice above all others in Avignon 
commands the general attention ; indeed, when 
viewed from across the river, it appears to 
crush the city by its breadth and loftiness, be- 
sides the advantage of being built on the 
highest ground—a rock in the centre of Avig- 
non. This is the Papal Palace, where nine 

pes reigned in succession between a.p. 1308 
and 1376 ; the first being Clement V., and the 
latest Gregory XI., followed by the later series 
of papal legates. In this building, during the 
fourteenth century, Rienzi, the Roman tribune, 
was incarcerated until released at the interces- 
sion of his friend Petrarch; and John XXII 
burned alive several partisans of his rival 
Nicolas V., besides a bishop of Cahors, on a 
charge of witchcraft and poisoning ; and in the 
next eentury a whole assembly at a banquet 
were treacherously blown up with gunpowder. 
In this edifice, too, was held the office of the 
Holy Inquisition, which, it will beremembered, 
had its original institution in the south of 
France. After contributing to the horrors of 
1791, when ei hty victims were massacred in 
the tower of the inquisition, the palace is now 
a barrack, occupied by 1,600 troops. 

Entering the great porch beneath a gallery 
from which the papel tenedictions were for- 
merly given, and looking up to the clock tower, 
whose bell used to announce the election of 
each new pope, my admiration was greatly 
excited by the very simple design of the towers 
and courts, the huge masonry, the cement 
harder than the very rock, and corridors cut 
in the substance of the walls. 

But the various apartments have been so 
mutilated to suit the exigencies of present 
utility, that the great hall has been divided by 
two floorings into three stories for militar 
rooms ; besides a chapel and an arwoury, whic 
are treated in the same manner. Thus, not 
only are the light and wide-spanned windows 
cut across, but the fine old frescos in their 
embrasures, portions of whieh are still un- 
covered by whitewash, belong partly to one 
aa | and partly to another. 

Tbe inquisition chapel had a large fresco of 
the “Day of Judgment,” by Giotto, the 
borders and pendants of which are still visible 
around the whitewash. Another — had a 
representation of the Redeemer on his throne, 


surrounded by prophets and les, each 
holding a scroll ear a verse of pe e. And 
other frescos or scriptural subjects, by Giottino 
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and Simon of Sienna, are now lost. The small 
chapel of the condemned had a painting of a 
victim being led to execution by the soldiers 
of the holy office. The tribunal chamber still 
has one of its walls painted with Fleurs de lys, 
from among which the successive papal coats 
of arms have been carefully erased. Against 
this the inquisitor’s throne was placed, and the 
wall in front of him is inscribed with Latin 
lines in black letter, now so much decayed, 
that I could only read the words Devtr a gladium 
teneo, without some apparatus for climbing, 
and more time than I could spare. 

Close by one entrance to this chamber are 
the wretched little cells, without access of light 
or air, where the sufferers were confined in 
painful postures: some of which cells still 
exhibit scratched names and verses from 
scripture in Latin, of too melancholy an in- 
terest to permit the criticism of an occasional 
mis-spelling. While a door opening from the 
jadge’s right hand, conducts to a lofty chamber 
of such unique construction, as to leave no 
doubt of its purpose. The form is that of a 
suger-loaf, being that best adapted to the 
stifling of groans and shrieks: no sounds re- 
verberate there; the upper part is still black 
with smoke, although the extreme top has 
fallen in; iron rings remain fixed in the wall ; 
a small grate is inserted in one side near the 
ground; and on another side a small door 
° to a tower without chambers; it is 
simply and entirely a square well-pit, where 
the eye is soon made giddy in looking down- 
wards. I observed that the conical chamber, 
with its apparatus for torture, had no scriptural 
illustrations, and no inscribed texts from the 
Gospels. It affords, however, a peculiar piece 
of architecture for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Leaving this tremendous palace-fortress amid 
the din of drum-practice and the ribaldry of 
French soldiery, the escape was most refresh- 
ing into the free air beneath a clear blue sky: 
but nearly abutting upon the open square of 
the palace precinets, I remarked a few streets 
together, each named Juiverie (or Jewry), and 
the reflection arose, what must have been the 
condition of any class of people, when already 
hated, not only huddled into such unwhole- 
some dwellings, but brought by force into 
immediate contiguity with the [nquisitional 
tribunal! 

On one side, adjoining the papal palace, is 
that of the archbishop, built in 1318; but of 
this I can give no information. Near the other 
side, on a spot commanding the finest view of 
the surrounding landscape, and formed in old 
times into a terraced garden, stands the ancient 
and metropolitan church of Notre Dame des 
Doms, which well repays observation. It is 
now in a sadly dilapidated condition, but they 
are repairing it bit by bit. In the vast porch, 
and over the door, is a noble fresco, said to 
be by Giotto, and certainly of his period, 
representing the Saviour in his glory, sur- 
rounded by the celestial host; this is much 
defaced or decayed; and near the ground, on 
one side of the door, is a brass plate, with an 
inscription in puzzling contracted Latin. The 
ancient oaken gates are partly covered by 
lamina of iron overlapping each other. 

The interior of the chureh contains likewise 
some very ancient fresco sages of simple 
scriptural subjects; but the edifice itself is a 
store of gilding and variegated Italian mar- 
bles, now, alas! chipped and begrimed with 
dirt till they are scarcely distinguishable as 
such. The old font retains some traces of 
colouring, and some windows are patched up 
in such a way, that bits of rich old glass have 
been inserted as drapery to modern faces of 
saints. The small central tower is itself a 
beautiful effort of art, with arcades of coloured 
marbles rising in succession, each portrayed 
with quaint and simple old frescos. 

There are also some exquisite pictures of 
the best Italian and Spanish schools ; mingled, 
however, lige every thing really Roman Ca- 
tholic, with much that is tawdry and paltry in 

int of taste. The marble tombs of John X XII., 

nedict XIT., and the renowned Crillon, are 
very fine. The marble throne, too, on which 
the Popes were crowned, and the legates after- 
wards held their state, is truly magnificent. 
The wooden pulpit is richly carved, having the 
Saviour represented in the centre, and two of 
the evangelists on each hand. 

Being Sexagesima week, we heard a solemn 
service in the antique Gregorian chant. 

Across the river (traversed by a very 





elegant suspension bridge) is the supplemen- 
tary town of Villeneuve, which is said to 
abound in remnants of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
but almost entirely in ruin. This I did not 
visit. The hospital, however, contains the 
sepulchral monument of Innocent VI., of the 
14th century, the prints of which represent it 
as of most exquisite work, almost a fillagree in 
stone. Likewise a painting popularly ascribed 
to the royal hands of king René, but this idea 
is not sanctioned by the more learned critics. 
The ruined half of an ancient bridge still 
stretches above the river, with a small chapel 
upon one of the piers to the memory of its 
founder, a shepherd named Benezet, who ob- 
tained its erection in the 12th century, in con- 
sequence of a divine vision. The bridge was 
destroyed in the 17th century. It forms a 
ene. object above the rapid Rhone, 
etween the ancient cities, with the huge 
mountain, Mont-ventoux, extended like a blue 
curtain at its back. 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES, 





Mr. Rosert Jounston, and Mr. John Davies, 
district surveyor, recently submitted the fol- 
lowing requisition. 

“ Whereas a difference of opinion has arisen 
between the said Robert Johnston and John 
Davies on the following matters, viz. :— 

In pursuance of a notice from the said 
Robert Johnston, the said John Davies did 
inspect and report (under section 24 of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 
84) on a certain ‘party fence wail,’ dividing 
his ‘stable, coach-house, and ground,’ in the 
rear of No. 31, Gloucester-street, Commercial- 
road, in the hamlet of Mile End, in the county 
of Middlesex, from the ground or premises 
No. 30, Gloucester-street, Commercial-road, 
and has since surveyed the rebuilding of the 
said wall, in respect of which services the said 
John Davies makes the following demand, 
viz. :— 

For surveying the party fence wall, 

and reporting to the official 


Feferees ceccsccccccccccccess 2 2 DO 
To serving notice on buildingowner 0 5 0 
Ditto on adjoining owner........ 05 0 
Ditto on building owner’sagent .. 0 5 0 
For surveying the rebuilding of 

party fence walls ............ 010 0 
For alteration fourth-rate second 

class (two stories)............ 010 0 

£317 0 


To this the said Robert Johnston demurs, 
and contends— 


First—That the said Act has not made any 
greater fees than 10s. 6d., payable to the sur- 
veyor for condemning party fence walls. 

Secondly—If any part of the said wall, inas- 
much as it parts a building from the adjoining 
owner’s ground, is to be deemed to be a wd 
wall, that then the surveyor may not claim a 
greater sum than 2/, 2s., including the due ser- 
vice of the requisite notices to the parties con- 
cerned ; 

And, thirdly—That the said Act has not 
provided any fee, as payable to the surveyor 
for surveying the rebuilding of party fence 
walls, 

Now I, the said John Davies, being of 
opinion that the wall is in part a party-wall, 
and that I am entitled to the whole amount 
claimed, and, moreover, that such claim is 
justified by the said Act, do hereby concur with 
the said Robert Johnston, in referring the 
matter to the said official referees for their 
determination and direction thereon.” 

The award was, “that no fee is provided 
in the Metropolitan Buildings Act, for inspect- 
ing and reporting to the official referees upon 
party fence walls, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 24, of the said Act, but the fee for any 
such service is to be such fee as the official 
referees, shall by writing under their hands, 
order and appoint with the consent of the 
Commissioners of Works and Buildings. 

And as to the second point in the said re- 
uisition, that the wall in question is to be 
eemed to be a party fence wall, both as it re- 

spects the adjoining owner and the proceed- 
ings under the said section 24; and that in any 
case the fees appointed in schedule L, of the 








the said Act, for inspecting and reporting to 
the official referees upon party walls, include 
the service of the notices required by section 
24 of the said Act, to be served by the district 
surveyor. 

_ And as to the third point of the said requi- 
sition, That no fee is provided for the rebuild- 
ing of party fence walls; but inasmuch as the 
said wall is a party wall, as it respects a certain 
building of the fourth rate having not more 
than two stories, the rebuilding of such wall 
is to be deemed to be an alteration of such 
fourth-rate building, and the fee of ten shil- 
lings is, or will be due to the surveyor of the 
district for the supervision thereof, such fee 
being payable by the building owner. 

And inasmuch as the said John Davies has 
inspected and reported to the official referees 
upon the party fence wall in question,— We do 
— order and appoint, subject to the con- 
sent of the Commissioners of W orks and Build- 
ings, that the fee of one pound and one shil- 
ling, be paid by the said Robert Johnston to 
the said John Davies in respect thereof.” 

The expenses of the award to be paid by the 
district surveyor. 


THE PUBLIC BUILDING CLASS. 


Mr. Child having commenced an erection 
near the new pier at East Greenwich, intended 
to be used as waiting rooms for passengers, 
the district surveyor called for its construction 
as a building belonging to the third or public 
building class. The referees awarded to the 
contrary ; costs to be paid by the two parties 
ys come moieties, case being one of reasonable 

oubt. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of this association on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th inst., a great variety of 
specimens of the early British weapons or in- 
struments, in flint and in stone, called celts, 
were exhibited from the collections of Messrs. 
Croker and C. Roach Smith, accompanied by 
observations by these gentlemen. Also some 
flint arrow heads, one of which, mounted in 
silver, had been worn as an amulet, being sus- 
pended from the centre of a rosary instead of 
a crucifix. These are frequently found in Ire- 
land, and are supposed by the Trish peasantry 
to be nataral representations of our Saviour 
upon the cross, and are worn as amulets ; they 
are called “Elfin darts,” &c. Mr. Croker 
remarked, as a curious circumstance, that few, 
if any, were ever found in the south of Ireland, 
although they are so abundant in the north. 
Mr. Worsaae, an antiquary from Copenhagen, 
took part in the discussion, comparing them 
with those of his own country; he observed, 
the specimens in bronze were more valuable to 
them from the circumstance of their having no 


copper or tin in Denmark; these were fre- 


quently found in Cromlechs, along with orna- 
ments of bone and amber. Great quantities of 
stone celts had been found on the coast, and by 
the side of rivers, while, comparatively, few 
were discovered in the interior. 

Mr. Chaffers, jun., forwarded for exhibition 
seventy silver coins in good preservation, found 
a few days since in making an excavation for 
sewerage in Jewin-street, Cripplegate, a few 
yards from the Roman wall outside the ancient 


city. 

Mr. Davis communicated drawings and de- 
scriptions of some stones, inscribed with early 
Italian characters of the fourteenth century, 
discovered at Windsor Castle, near the Norman 
gate, and which were taken from the walls of 
what was formerly called the “ Devil’s Tower,” 
afterwards fitted up for the maids of honour. 
On one was the complaint of a prisoner of war, 
who had been (as he said) unjustly imprisoned 
—probably a captain of some Italian vessel, 
taken by the English in the wars of Edward 
the Third. 

The Rev. T. T. Lewes sent an account, ac- 
companied by a sketch, of a semi-circular 
tympanum of a door, from Fownhope Church, 
Hereford, which resembles the sculpture of 
Kilpeck Church, of the twelfth century. It 
represents the Virgin and Child; on one side 
the winged lion of St. Mark, and on the other 
the eagle for St. John. 

The chairman informed the meeting, that 
the threatened destruction of the Roman sta- 
tion at Caistor Castle had, by the intercession 
of Captain Beaufort, one of the council, been 
averted, 
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THE CF URCHES OF FLORENCE.* 


We have ulready referred to the churches 
of Florence, as edifices especially interesting 
to the student of architectural histoty. In one, 
we discern the decline of the Romanesque, 
and the approach of the Gothic style; in 
another, the dissolution of Gothic architecture, 
under the inflaence of Brunelleschi, We are 
able to study the rise of that important 
feature of architecture, the cupola, in the dome 
of Sta. Maria del Fiore: in the gates of the 
re rag I we find the finest specimens of metal 





Michael Angelo said were “ worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise.” Indeed, the churches of Flo- 
rence present so many objects of interest, that 
itis difficult to find room for the most import- 
ant particulars within present limits. Includ- 
ing those which are attached to monasteries, 
they are also numerous. Richa, who wrote 
upon them in 1754, bas devoted no less than 
ten quarto volumes to their history and de- 
scription. We subjoin a list of the most 
interesting, with the names of the architects, 
and the dates of the principal parts, arranged 
in regular order :— 








work that were ever fabricated, and which 
pepe 
Date Buildings, &c. Architect. 
phic cidade 
CS PHATE TS, San. Miniato; without the walls of the city | 
Of early er bo dedens a be db — - li. 
Vesti Ro sees elice, | 
1950 gett 2 * ee costes Samith, Triniga .......,..creccevccvccceseee | Nicolo Pisano. 
1262, (original church) ...... Church of the Annunziata. 
ER eer erere TTT rt —— Little cloister, or atrium. , je 
1279—1350 ...seceeeseeecees Ste. Maria NOVMIS,......6ccsocscsvccrsas Fra Sisto, and Fra Ristoro; Fra 
Giovanni de’ Campi. 
pees eerie ite Ti ises, — Cam ey ter-house, and sacristy | Fre Giacopo da Nipuzzano. 
BOBS... aco nocncesteneepmscand Or’ San. Michele (the original granary) .... | Arnolfo di Lapo. 


1288—1293, the original build- 
ing faced with marble: (dome 








closed in 1150)....00-+00+ Battisterio di San Giovanni...........++++ | Atnolfo, 


1994 cc ccsvcccecicsesevisees I ROD 06 0 ndsebens vcrcesvoneesserene | Arnolfo. ; 
ae tars is enmikirn aha he so Santa Maria del Fiore .............ssss00- Arnolfo ; Giotto ; Taddeo Gaddi; 


Orgagna ; Lorenzo Filippi ; 
Brunelleschi. : 
h; Battisterio di San — 























——— — 1980 cc eeeeeeeeeeeee Bronze gate, at the sout 
hy SR rer at | Andrea Pisano, 
19D 1080 6 6c ibe Or’ San. Michele, the church ......... bi | Taddeo Gaddi; Orgagna. 
VBAD cece re eeee The Carthusian Monastery near Florence, on 
the road to Sienna .........0..5+8 obesees Orgagna. 
eS PETITE ert er eet” Tabernacle in the church Or’ San. Michele.. Orgagna. 
14001424 circcsssceceeees Two bronze at the north and east ; Bat- 
tisterio di San. Giovanni ................ Ghiberti. 
Probably about 1407 ........ Oratorio dest ane hive shia ds Fnen chSves Brunelleschi 
1410 — ——— neces ences Sta. Maria Mad a de’ Pazzi , 
1420-1444 wc seccrccccecece Cupola of Sta. Maria del Fiore ...,........ Brunelleschi ; designed byArnolfo 
14DD on. cnponcnsrpecaservoce Chapel of the Pazzi; church of Sta. Croce.. .. Brunelleschi. 
V4QI—H1444 oo cece cesee cae Portico and hospital of the Innocents (Spedale 
degli Innocenti)— Piagza della Annunziata. . Brunelleschi. 
1425 — —— _ .. ce eeeeee Secee Bam. Larense o..cccecdsscscrerssivcscctes Brunelleschi. 
A little earlier ...........06 —— Sagrestia Vecchia .....,0.:.seeeseeeee Brunelleschi. 
1448... ceeeceeeessesceeere Chapel of the Annunziata; church of the An- : 
IEE co laieninas os si oaes sn peeass tecaee Michelozzi. 
About 1460—(front completed, 
OL PRUE EATER LL 2, BATEPEE ree eT rs Michelozzi. 
od bin dug embanusesbewas de dasé —In Ws Up sisossvaevtecrnsccavtecess, | Glovanni di Bologna, 
mmm ww 1487 co crcesceseoner Chapel of the Ruccelai family, in atrium of 
SGM, PaRerOee,. 00. sccccssns ce ciUeaeds | Leon Baptista Alberti, 
(Original chtirch, 1078:) 1470 | 
rnb FER os dpacbons denecste San. Pancrace, 
1470 — ——_eeeseecsereoes Santo Spirito, and general plan of the Augus- Brunelleschi: finished 26 years 
oo... aaa after his death. 
1472 — —— eee es bode es Choir of the church of the Annunziata ...... a ; Luca Fancelli 
execu 
bc Ot vy aOR py Sey aes The facade, Sta. Maria Novella ..,......... Alberti. 
ry iad REET OE! ET Cloister in front of Sta. Maria Maddelena de’ Brunellescht; Giuliano da San 
Probably about 1490 ........ Great cloister of the church of the Annunziata Simone Pallajuolo, called ‘‘ Cro- 
naca. 
Probably about 1500 ........ Vault of the vestibule of thé sacristy, in church Andrea Contucei di Monte San- 
of Santo Spirito ........ceceeeseeeesecee sovino, 
About 1600. 2.2... .scccscveee Sacristy of Santo Spirito .........0.-0+.05- Simone Pallajuolo, called “Cro- 
naca. 
End of 15th century, subse- Tomb of Carlo Marzuppini, in the church of | Desiderio da Settignano, sculp- 
Pw «by rong eeseeveees nate eeleak ts 3. eoaserece ae ' tor. 
robably about 1520 ........ rtico, opposite to the portico e hospi- | 
Be tal; Pisoa della Anmunsiate «3. | Antonio da San Gallo. 
OO 1ESE isdipensnscoies Sagrestia Nuova: churc Lorenzo.... | ic Angelo. 
ipa nediakies ChRen es aheei a Medicean Chapel i ditto. 
el age HOTT EET The Laurentian Library; ditto ............ Michael Angelo. 
Probably about 1560 ........ The altars; Sta. Maria Novella ............ Giorgio Vasari. 
15G4 — —— sc ccssceeveres d Cloister ; Santo Spirito ..........+- } Ammanati. 
Probably about 1565 ........ eae the Gaddi; Sta. Maria Novella .. Dosio ; parts by Michael Angelo. 
1601—1604 ......... cece of the church of the Annunziata .... Gio 
re Bans Mithele. 6sa5s-.. + 0005s edhe cde asenme Matteo Nigetti; Gherardo Silvani 
BOER GOMEUET « 0'ks snes kavnniee —_ La the Franciscan Convent, near San, 
Probably about 1640 ........ First Cloister; Santo Spirito ...........+.+ Alfonzo Parigi. 
paces aca tsresbe Sunes arateen Church of the Carmine. | 
La Badia. 





It is in their interiors that the churches of 
Florence are most interesting. Their facades, 
in many instances, are in a most unfinished 
state; even that of the cathedral has not been 
completed. Gothic architecture is found in 
many examples, but differs greatly from that 
of other parts of Europe. Churches of this 
styleare massive, likethe palaces which surround 
them, and they are wanting in the pinnacles, 
and flying buttresses, which lend so great a 
charm to all on this side the Alps. Those 
features of the style, which are found in 
Tuscany, seem to have been introduced from 
Germany; an opinion which is supported by 
the statements of Cesarianus, It was practised 
in Florence, chiefly by Arnolfo; but it is 
known, that that architect did not neglect the 
national style, never extinct in Italy. It is 
supposed, that the foreign manner was intro- 
duced by the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
who practised it, after it had been abandoned 
in other instances, and who appear to have 
understood its value, as expressive of feelings 
of devotion. The style was called Tedesco. 

* Notizie Istori Chiese , 
Quartier. - Oper, Glare ete: tivith sak 


Gesi Accademico Fiorentino, e Socio Colombario 
10 vols, 4to, Firenze, : ™ — 








Stained glass exists in most of the churches, 
both in those of Gothic, and of later date. 


Of the churches of Florence, few have of 
late received so much attention as that of San 
Miniato. It is divided into three aisles by two 
rows of columns, and consists of nave and 
choir, the latter being raised a considerable 
height above the level of the former, and 
reached by staircases. Beneath the choir is a 
crypt. The style is Romanesque. The church 
is in all respects a most interesting example, 
and has several early mosaics and frescoes. 
Each window of the apsis is lighted by a 
single slab of alabaster, similar to the 
ancient Lapis specudaris, and the light, shin- 
ing through, is described as having a very 
pleasing effect.—The church of Santi Apos- 
toli is also a Romanesque building. It is 
said, that it was the study of this edifice 
which first led Brunelleschi to adopt his cha- 
racteristic style.—Santa Trinita was originally 
a Gothie church, but has received later ad- 
ditions.—Sta. Maria Novella is one of the few 
churches of which the front is complete. The 
campanile is in the Romanesque style, but the 
church is Gothic, The facade, however, being 
completed by Alberti, though not strictly 





Gothic; is still designed in some actordante 
with the spirit of that style, and it is supposed, 
not without reasor, that the Dominicatis 
required that the medieval style should be 
observed, a Alberti himself was one of 
the revivers of the Italian: This facade is 
composed of different coloured marbles, a 
mode used also in the cathedral. The archi- 
tects of the original church and conventual 
buildings were monks, educated in their 
fession by the Dominicans. It is worthy of 
note, that so little did Michael Angelo con- 
demn the forms of Gothie architecture, that 
he called this churcd his tnamorata. 

The church of Sta. Maria del Fiore may be 
described as a cross church, the head and arnis 
being formed by semi-octagonal projections. 
The space at the intersection is an octagon. 
The nave is four arches in length. The build- 
ing was commenced by Arnolfo, who designed 
the cupola, but did not live to execute it. He 
left a complete model of the building, which 
unfortunately has been destroyed. After Ar- 
nolfo’s death, in 1300, the works were carried 
on at various periods by Giotto, Orgagna, 
Taddeo Gaddi, and Lorenzo Filippi. Giotto 
erected the campanile, which stands beside 
the front of the building, and which it was his 
intention to sarmount with a spire. In 1420 
Brunelleschi was chosen from a number of 
architects to carry out his celebrated plan for 
constructing the dome, which he accomplished 
by an arrangement of centering, now well ufi- 
derstood, but which in the first instance sub- 
jected him to ridicule.—The baptistry, which 
adjoins the cathedral, is most celebrated for 
the gates already metitidned. One of them 
was. by Andrea Pisano, and the two others 
by Lorenzo Ghiberti. Casts of these are in 
the School of Design in this metropolis, but 
they are by no means equal to the originals. 
30,798 florins was the price paid to the artist 
for these works. The building itself, as shewn 
by @ section in the work of Richa, much re- 
sembles the Pantheon. Indeed, by many itis 
su to have had a Roman origin, whilst 
others assert that, though Roman in style; it 
was built by Theodolina, the Lombard Queen. 
The interior of the cupola is covered with 
mosaics. The pavement is curious, and re- 

ents the signs of the Zodiac, with the sun 
in the centre, surrounded by the following 
strange line, which can be read either 
way :— 


‘« En giro torte sol ciclos et rotor igne.”” 


The church of Santa Croce, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Florence, is rich in works of art 
of all kinds, and monuments to illustrious men, 
amongst whom is Michael Angelo. The style 
of architecture is gothic, and, as in many of 
the Florentine churches, the windows are rich 
in stained glass. The inner cloister was built 
by Brunelleschi, and contains the chapel of 
the Pazzi. Amongst the monuments, that to 
Marzappini is an interesting example of the 
early ve of the revival. It has the frequent 
form of the sarcophagus, with a figure on the 
lid, a type, perhaps derived from those of 
ancient Etruria, copies of which are in the 
British Museum. 

tty ae called Or’ vy 3 a ae 7 
origin uilt as a granary, by Arnolfo, but 
snividstods powers hiving bei Licstbol to an 
image of the Virgin, the building was converted 
into acharch. The windows are said to be 
extremely beautiful; they are circular headed, 
with intersecting tracery. The style is in the 
main gothic, but the building has not often 
been delineated. It is much enriched with 
painting and sculpture. The shrine, or taber- 
nacle is an elaborate piece of work. It is 
said, that Orgagna would not allow of any mor- 
tar or cement, but had the pieces clamped 
with metal, and the workmanship is excellent. 
—The Carthusian monastery, on the road to 
Sienna, is an extensive building, remarkable 
for the perfection of its arrangements for the 
accommodation of strangers. It is given in 
the “ Architecture Toscane,” by MM. Grand- 
jean de Montigny and A. Famin,* which work 
may also be referred to for the plans of most 
of the Florentine churches.—The church of 
Santa Maria Maddelena de’ Pazzi, which, like 
most of those described, is attached to a con- 
vent, is curious as preserving the type of the 
basilica, in the aetuli or cloister in front. 
This cloister has Ioni¢ columns.—The piazza 





* Reviewed in vol. iii. and ante, pp. 86, 87, 
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della Annunziata, which gives access to the 
ehurch of the same name, is full of fine 
structures. The convent was built at various 

tiods. The church della Annunziata also 

as an atrium in front. The most re- 
markable feature in the plan is the circular 
choir, having one main arch of division 
from the nave, opposite to that a small recess, 
and large niches surrounding, in the other parts 
of the circle. The chapel of the Annunziata 
has bronze and metal ornaments introduced 
into the architecture, but which also answer a 
constructive purpose, 

The church of San Lorenzo, though un- 
finished externally, is, in its interior, a magni- 
ficent building. Tits exterior is of the roughest 
brickwork. An amateur architect had been 
employed to rebuild the old basilica, but, like 
most persons who meddle with what they do 
not understand, he failed. The order of the 
interior is Corinthian, supporting arches, the 
square enteblature being interposed. The 
ornaments are all varied from the classical 

pe, and adapted to a Christian purpose; 
thus, the lamb and the book with the seven 
seals are introduced. Amongst other objects 
of interest in this church are the two fine 
pulpits, carved by Donatello. ‘The Sagrestia 
Nuova, and the Medicean Chapel are enriched 
with fine works of sculpture. The cloister 
opens into the Laurentian Library, a collection 
eelebrated for its unique manuseripts.—The 
eburch of San Marco now exhibits little of the 
original design, and the front was not com- 

leted till 1777. The interior is rich, and of 
ne proportions. But the greatest interest 
attached to this convent is, that it was the 
residence of the celebrated Savonarola, who 
denounced the vices of the papal court, and 
became a martyr to his zeal; and also of the 
painter Giovanni da Fiesole, called Fra Beato 
Angelico, whose works are often referred to at 
this time, as models for imitation in “ Catholic 
art.” 

The church of Santo Spirito is a beautiful 
example by Brunelleschi. All the fronts are 
complete, except the principal one, and it is 
certainly the finest of Brunelleschi’s designs, 
though, subsequent to the architect’s death, as 
the works were then unfinished, they were 
éarried on, with some departure from the 
original design. These alterations, though 
hot affecting the general conception, have justly 
excited the anger of Vasari against those who 
fancy themselves better qualified than artists. 
Ob! that Vasari were alive now. The plan is 
a Latin cross, with aisles carried round the 
transepts and the choir. The intersection is 
surmounted by a dome, ornamented with leaf 
work, and rising from a low tholobate, pierced 
with cireular openings. The clerestory and 
aisles have cireular-headed windows. The 
wall “or of great thickness, there is sufficient 
space for large niches, which occupy each inter- 
column ; and the wall of the lower clerestory, 
or that to the aisle, is above the inside of the 
lower wall, and has circular windows similar 
to those of the tholobate. Thus, there are 
three distinct levels of roof besides the dome. 
The interior has Corinthian columns, each sup- 
porting an entablature, from which spring 
semi-circular arches. At the extremities of the 
ehoir and transepts, there are four windows, 
instead of an odd number. The high altar 
beneath the dome is surmounted by a magnifi- 
cent canopy. ‘There is an internal dome with 
é lantern beneath those of the exterior. It is 
panelled, and perforated by the windows of the 
tholobate. In this church we remark the most 
perfect harmony of lines. Character is given 
to the building by the constant use of circular 
forms, whilst too great sameness is prevented 
by the occasional use of horizontals. The 
sacristy attached to this church, and the second 
cloister are both fine works. , 

It is to be regretted, that the work of Richa 
has not a better description of plates. They 
are not equal to many, which had been pro- 
duced previously. However, with the assist- 
ance of other works, they serve to give some 
idea of the state in which the buildings were 
a handred years since, and the literary matter 
may be referred to for notices of all the 
churches in Florence. The views also give 
the bridges of Florence, one of which by Am- 
manoati, is celebrated for its beauty, and stabi- 
lity. In those days, bridge building was in 
the hands of architects; how they succeeded, 
the Ponte della Trinita may shew. The other 
bridges are curious and interesting, particularly 








the Ponte Vecchio, which carries the curious 

gallery, extending half a mile in length, uniting 

the Palazzo Vecchio with the Palazzo Pitti. 
E. H. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





Tue Hastings and Brighton line of railway 
is to be opened on the 29th instant.——T he bili 
authorizing the sale of the Gravesend and Ro- 
chester line to the south-eastern company is 
to be proceeded with. The preamble of the 
bill for the enlargement of the Shoreditch 
station of the Eastern Counties line, and the 
erection of an engine house, a goods station 
at Stepney, and cattle-pens at Stratford, was 
proved in committee on Thursday last. The 
estimate was 100,0002——Four “ Smoking 
Divan ” carriages are about to be built for the 
Eastern Counties line by Messrs. Adams and 
Co., of Old Ford.—— The stations on the 
lately opened Eastern Union line may be here 
briefly noticed. Bentley station is built after 
no particular style, being Composite, and orna- 
mented with a bull’s eye, &c. It consists of a 
booking office, two waiting-rooms, and a car- 
riage-shed, on one side of the line, and a 
waiting-room for the down trains on the other, 
with a platform on both sides. It was built 
by Mr. Saunders of Dedham. Near it is an 
octagon porter’s lodge, in the Spanish style, 
and around it are a number of cottages, called 
“ Bentley town houses.”” The Manningtree 
station has a rusticated front, like that at 
Bentley, and is also ornamented with a bull’s- 
eye, and bell-turret, platform, &c. It was 
built by Mr. F. Mason, of Ipswich. The 
scenery about Lawford lodge is very bold. 
Dedham and East Bergolt are seen in passing. 
The Ardleigh station is in all respects similar 
to that at Bentley. It was built by Mr. Saun- 
ders, of Dedham. The town of Colchester 
is well seen near “ Whittaker’s-bridge,” the 
embankment part of which has threatened 
to be somewhat troublesome, though the dif- 
ficulties are thought to be now effectually 
mastered. The directors of the Eastern 
Counties line have kindly offered to convey 
labourers along their line, a distance of five 
miles, for one penny each, night and morning, 
so as to enable them to study their health and 
convenieneé by living at some distance from 
their work if desirable. It is gratifying 
also to know, that on the London and Bir- 
mingham line, somewhat similar or greater 
advantages are offered to the people employed 
at Wolverton, who besides having excellent 
cottages provided for them, get provisions &c. 
from London carriage free, and are even al- 
lowed to travel along the line on Sunday on the 
like enviable conditions, to visit their friends 
at a distance. These are the beginnings, we 
hope, of an extended progress of humanity in 
the right direction. The proposed great 
central station of the London and Birmingham, 
in Birmingham, will be upwards of 301) yards 
from east to west, and its average breadth 70 
yards. It will occupy five acres. There will 
be two sets of goods’ stations ; and the estimated 
expense is 350,000/. It has been estimated 
by the Manchester Guardian, that at least 
200,000 persons travelled by railway to and 
from Manchester by the cheap trains in the 
course of Whitsun-week. The London and 
York Company will commence operations 
it is said, by making the loop from Lin- 
coln to Peterborough. By the agency 
of the Midland line coals are now selling in 
Scarborough at 7s. 6d. a ton. Messrs. 
Blackstock and Mackay are contractors 
for nearly fifteen miles of the Newcastle 
and Berwick; extending from Smeafield- 
burn, the boundary between North Durham 
and Northumberland, to a point | chains 
south of Stamford. They furnish employment 
at present to from 1,200 to 1,400 men, includ- 
ing masons. The wages of labourers are from 
18s. to 24s. and the masons 26s. aweek. The 
line will be open, so as to permit engines to 
go between end and end, in August.——On 
the 18th inst., at a meeting of directors and 
others interested in Irish railways, the Duke 
of Leinster in the chair, it was determined to 
apply to Government for loans of 30 per cent. 
on the security of works on lines at present in 
progress, and on which 20 per cent. of the 
capital has been already expended, while 30 
per cent. has been raised by the shareholders 
and further expended on the works. Of course 
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the expressed purpose is the immediate em/ 
ployment of as many of the labouring classeg 
of the Irish as possible by the acceleration of 
the railway works.—An invention for thé 
increase of locomotive power by a combination 
of heated air with steam has recently been 
patented by Mr. D. Wilkinson. An air pump 
is attached to the working power of the engine, 
which forces at every stroke a certain measure 
of air into an air chamber, composed of tubes 
so placed as to receive the heat after it has 
passed the fire-place; the air takes up, in its 
passage through these tubes to the boiler, about 
300 degrees of heat into the steam. The 
power thus obtained is said to be equal to an 
increase of at least 40 or 50 per cent. on fuel, 
and of course a saving so far in its consump. 
tion. Mr. Pettit’s patented improvements 
in the locomotive engine itself consists in ale 
lowing every wheel to revolve on a separate 
axle, and by providing an elevatéd central 
wooden rail for the driving wheel to afford suf- 
ficient adhesion to enable the engine to ascend 
an incline, whilst iron rails are used for the 
carrying wheels in order to reduce the friction 
of the load to the lowest possible amount; 
thus adapting the rails to the distinct purposes 
for which they are required. The axles of the 
carrying wheels are fitted so as to swerve 
enough to keep the wheels true to the rails in 
passing round a curve. They are guided by 
levers with guide wheels running on each sidé 
of the centre rail on which the driving wheel 
runs, and acting precisely like the shafts of a 
common four-wheeled carriage, leading thé 
engine in the direction of the central rail, and 
rendering it impossible for the wheels to run 
off the rails. In carrying out this system, the 
boilers (though not necessarily) are provided 
with upright tubes, permitting a large area of 
fire-grate, whereby a moderate dratt suffices, 
while the boiler, if supplied with small tubes 
in a collective area of double the usual dimer- 
sions, need not be materially higher than the 
steam dome of the existing locomotive. It 
is said that the Electric Telegraph Company, 
who have just got their bill passed, have pur- 
chased the interest of Prof. Wheatstone, for 
30,0002. The telegraphic mode of com- 
munication becomes more and more practically 
useful every day, and in a short time will no 
doubt establish over the surface of the country 
a unity of connection comparable to nothing 
so closely as to the community of action 
hitherto peculiar to organized and vital sur. 
faces. It is already almost tedious to repeat 
each new application as it arises. One of the 
most recent, is the application of a railway 
official to a lady and gentleman, while still 
seated in a railway carriage, on their way from 
Tinmouth to Exeter, for balf-a-crown, unpaid 
at the previous station, whence intimation, with 
a description of their persons, had been for- 
warded by telegraph during their approach. 

















A PLAN TO INCREASE THE RESPEC. 
TABILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,—Would you allow me through the 
medium of your valuable journal, to brietly 
suggest a plan which would render “‘ competi- 
tion” more honest than it is at present? 

Might not each architect employ a “ tra- 
veller,” and furnish him with a portfolio, con- 
taining designs for every description of public 
buildings, each design having an “ elastic 
estimate ?"’ 

Then in the case of a competition: the ar- 
chitect having sent in his design, previous to 
the decision, let the portfulio man call upon 
each member of the committee, and openly 
crave bis vote and interest on the approaching 
“ board day.” 

This plan has many advantages; it gives to 
competition the honest character and absorb- 
ing interest of an election, it enables the archi- 
tect to meet any objection as tu cost, inds- 
much as the portfolio contains other designs 
which could be subsequently adopted, and a 
good pushing “traveller ” might often prevent 
any competition taking place, and thus spare 
the enormous waste there is usually of money, 
talent, and energy. 

This plan has suggested itself to me in con 
sequence of the practice of some architects ; 
who follow up the sending iu of their designs. 
by canvassing the commiitee, thereby causing 
the decision to depend more upon the merit of. 
the man than the design. 
Birkenhead. 


An ARCHITECT 
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ANCIENT ROOF, MALLING ABBEY, KENT. 
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PORTION OF THE ROOF OF THE ANCIENT 
’ HALL AT MALLING ABBEY, KENT. 
Maine Aspey is situated about six miles 
from Maidstone ; it was lately the residence of 
Mr. Losack, but bas for some time remained 
unoccupied. Access to the building can now 
easily be procured. Very few ancient structures 
as more interesting remains than this 
uilding, or would better repay the architect for 
an attentive examination of them. The print 
represents half of one of the three trusses in 
the ancient hall; the room is small, about 30 
feet by 20; it contains its ancient windows of 
very early decorated character, and, with the 


exception of modern additions, remains quite 
perfect, 





Some donbts may be expressed as to this 
very singular roof being of the same date as 
the building to which it belongs. It may be 
remarked, that very little is known of the cha- 
racter of these early wooden roofs, from the 
great scarcity of examples remaining, and that 
no specimen of so early a date, or one at all 
similar to this roof at Malling, has yet been 
published. 

The stone corhells, from which the roof 
springs, are circular, and there is a great deal 
of early English character about the form of 
their mouldings; the date of the wooden roof 
cannot be later than the year 1340, 

Of the merit of the composition, the print 
affords the best means of forming an opinion ; 


‘ the effect of the three trusses in the room itself 





is singularly fine. The building being unoc- 
cupied, afforded no accommodation for taking 
measurements of the upper part of the roof; 
this, therefore, is sketched only. ‘I'he size of 
the lower beam is 3} in. by 8in. The narrow 
band attached to it is 3} in. by 2} in.; only one 
joint could be perceived in each of its com- 
part ments. : 
This ornamental work, together with that in 
the upper part of the roof, has the appearance 
of merely being cut out of 2} in. plank. 
Neither the principal ra‘ter nor purlins are 
seen: these, with the common rafters, are 
probably framed together. ; 
Tredgold, in his “ Elementary Principles of 
Carpentry,” makes some strong objections to 
this form of roof; his observations respecting 
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it will be found in article 174, pages 92 and 93; 
the note attached to the article more parti- 
cularly applies to it. The diagram, plate 9, fig. 
62, given by him in illustration, has none of 
the elegant corbelling below the under beam, 
which, in the ancient example at Malling, tends 
to throw the weight of the upper part of the 
roof a considerable way down the walls. 

Whatever may be the defects of this form of 
roof, it is quite certain that this ancient ex- 
ample, probably 500 years old, shews not the 
slightest change of figure from flexure; no 
settlement has taken place from the number of 
joints, or the ear of the strains ; the roof 
is as perfect as if just out of hand. The walls 
of the building, of good thickness, are upright, 
and in good condition. 

The architecture of the most ancient por- 
tion of Malling Abbey is in the richest Norman 
style, probably that of the reigns of King 
Stephen or Henry II., and, excepting in its 
general outline, has very little of the transition 
or semi-Norman character about it. The 
ancient cloister, a large portion of which is 
standing, is of very fine early English cha- 
racter, richly decorated. 

The great hall, from which this example of 
a roof is taken, appears from its windows to 
be very little later in date than the cloisters. 
The only stone work of late decorated cha- 
racter about the place is in the porter’s lodge, 
or gate house ; this has a small chapel attached 
to it, having a good three-light window, and a 
curious doorway, with a holy-water niche at 
the side; these are of late date. The lodge is 
now in the occupation of an old carpenter, and 
the chapel is his workshop. 

The building attached to the abbey, and 
which was lat fy the residence of Mr. Losack, 
is of the reign of Elizabeth ; it underwent ex- 
tensive alterations in the reigns either of 
George II. or III., and while it exhibits a 
rich assemblage of Batty Langley rooms, 
proves that its possessor, at the time, fully ap- 
preciated the ancient character of the place 
and was desirous of-adhering to it, but was 
not so fortunate as to find an architect who 
understoed the style. The rooms are small ; 
the only fine one in the building, the great 
hall, has been turned with the most wretched 
taste into a kitchen. Several of the windows 
are filled with painted glass, which being of 
the same date as the Batty Langley archi- 
tecture, is very curious. 

The more ancient portions of the building 
fully deserve to be further illustrated. 


a a a Iron straps. 
b Section through (half circular) stone corbel. 
C.J. R. 








CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

On Monday last, a meeting of this society 
was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s- 
place, the Lord Bishop of Winchester in the 
chair. Grants were made in aid of the erection 
of churches in eight of the district parishes re- 
cently constituted and endowed by the eccle- 
siastical commissioners ; and several sums of 
money were voted for enlarging or extending 
by other means the accommodation now pro- 
vided in existing churches. The aggregate of 
these grants amounts to the sum of 3,435/., 
and they will secure additional church-room 
for 6,308 persons, including nearly 5,00 free 
seats, in parishes where the amount of popula- 
tion is 261,000 souls, with church accommoda- 
tion for less than one eighth of that amount, 
and where the free seats are only in the pro- 

rtion of one seat for 23 persons. 

The eight newly-formed district parishes are 
Two-mile-hill, in the parish of St. George, 
near Bristol; Lynesoch, a township in the 
parish of Hamsterley, Durham; Heeley, a 
district in the parish of Sheffield; the new 
district of St. Thomas, in the parish of St. 
John the Baptist, Coventry; Morton Banks, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire; Lane Bridge, in 
the parish of Wholly; Upper Thong, near 
Huddersfield; and the new district parish of 
St. Paul, Bermondsey. 

The churches in aid of the enlargement or 
alteration of which grants were made, are the 
— churches of Chalgrove, near Leighton 

uzzard; Liandewin-a-Cwm, near Builth; 
Beighton, near Ack; St. Mary, Nottingham ; 
Burgh Castle, near Great Yarmouth; Llane- 

n, near Dolgelly; and the old church of 
ver, near Uxbridge. 
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PRIEST’S DOOR, LADYE CHAPEL, 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
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PRIESTS’ DOOR, LADYE CHAPEL, 
WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
Tae accompanying engraving, from a | 
drawing by Mr. Dollman, is a representation | 
of the very elegant priests’ door in the Ladye 
Chapel, at Wells Cathedral. We have in pre- 
paration engravings of several details from 
h e same interesting structure, now in course 
tof restoration, and reserve our remarks until 


| Mr. Donaldson offere 








hey come before our readers. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
CONSTRUCTION OF COLUMNS—LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
—INIGO JONES. 

Tue closing meeting was held on the 22nd 
inst., Mr. Tite, vice-president, in the chair. 
some remarks on the 
construction of large columns by the ancients 
and moderns. On the occasion of the presen- 
tation by Mr. Hamilton of a circular wocden 
dowel, taken from the frusta of one of the 
columns of the Parthenon, observations were 
made which had led him to look into the sub- 


| ject, and he laid before the meeting diagrams 
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of the mode pursued in forming the columns of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentum, 
the basilica at Pompeii, the London terminus 
of thé Birmingham railway, and the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar-square. The columns of 
the first named are 13 feet 2 inches in dia- 
meter ; they are attached, and project from the 
face of the wall 1 foot 7 inches more than the 
semi-diameter. The stones of every alternate 
course bond into the wall; the whole is solid, 
and the greatest care was taken to break the 
line of the upright joints. The columns of the 
Birmingham terminus are 8 feet 5 inches in 
diameter. Each course, 6 feet 2 inches in 
height, consists of four blocks of Bramley Fall 
stone, which form the outside face around a 
rough core, with a hollow in the centre. The 
four blocks are bound together by an iron tie, 
in the shape of a St. George’s cross ; and each 
stone has two dowels in it to keep the superin- 
cumbent course in its place. The Nelson co- 
lumn is constructed of Dartmoor granite. 
Each frustum consists of seven blocks, and 
each block has slate dowels in it. The whole 
column is solid throughout; whether judiciously 
so or not he thought a question. 

A question being raised as to the wood of 
which the dowels in the Parthenon columns 
were formed, Mr. Penrose said they were of 
the olive, and that all he saw were square. 

Mr. C. H. Smith remarked on the great 
smoothness of the horizontal joints in these 
columns, and suggested that the dowel might 
have been used as a centre, by which to grind 
one stone upon the other, so as to make them 
fit closely. 

The Chairman said, that on the continent 
they had not the advantage of such large stones 
as could be had in England; all would re- 
member the way in which the columns of the 
Madeleine, in Paris, for example, are built up 
with small stones, which produce, when seen 
closely, a mean appearance. The columns of 
the great church of St. Petersburgh were an 
example of a directly opposite course, being, 
if he remembered rightly, 45 feet high, and of 
one block. As to the Nelson column, he cer- 
tainly would not have made it solid. Money 
being wanted, too, in this particular instance, 
it was a great pity to waste the costly granite 
by burying it in the centre, as was done there ; 
he could not understand why this course had 
been pursued, and thought it exceedingly in- 
judicious, He was bound to say that the archi- 
tect was not responsible for it, the blame rested 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Charles Fowler read a paper on the ar- 
rangement of lunatic asylums, with especial 
reference to the Devon county lunatic asylum, 
recently completed at a cost, in round numbers, 
of 60,000/. As this communication contained 
much important information, we shall probably 
place it before the public in ewtenso. 

The Report of the Council on the drawings 
for a water-gate, submitted in competition by 
students, was read; the letter which accom- 
panied the selected design being opened, the 
author was found to be Mr. George Judge, jun., 
to whom accordingly the chairman, with some 
remarks on the necessity of attending to con- 
struction when designing, presented Inigo 
Jones’s Designs, as published by Kent. Wil- 
kins’s Vitruvius was presented to Mr. Nicoll, 
for the best set of illustrated notes of the papers 
read during the sessions. 

Relative to Inigo Jones’s works, Mr. Donald- 
son reminded the meeting, that the preceding 
day was the anniversary of his death, and re- 
marked, that he had recently met with a tomb- 
stone inscribed to an individual “ by his friend, 
Inigo Jones.” 

r. Godwin said, that the mention of a 
tomb raised by Inigo Jones to another, forced 
him to remark on what he had always con- 
sidered a matter of reproach, namely, the want 
of a fitting and permanent memorial of Jones 
himself. He was buried, as many would re- 
member, in the church of St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, but there was not even a tablet to re- 
cord the fact, and he thought it was incumbent 
on the architects of England, if not on others, 
to supply the deficiency. 

The suggestion appeared to be well received 
by all present, and will probably not be lost 
sight of. We will gladly do all in our power 
to assist in carrying it out. 

The chairman afterwards ably reviewed the 
renee oF the session, commented on some 
OF the princi apers read, and adjo 
m™m dll Reotener next. eva 





THE ROYAL MEDAL IN AID OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

SeveRat correspondents having asked for 
information on the subject of the royal medal 
offered by the council of the Institute of Ar- 
chitects, we think it desirable to give the fol- 
lowing particulars furnished by the council :— 

Her Majesty the Queen, having been gra- 
eiously pleased to grant to the institute an an- 
nual medal for the promotion of architecture, 
it has been resolved, that it shall be applied to 
the encouragement of the junior members of 
the profession by a competition in designs, 
composed in a style calculated to promote the 
study of Grecian, Roman, and Italian archi- 
tecture, and further that the designs shall be 
judged of, not only with reference to their 
merits as works of art, but likewise as to the 
knowledge of construction they may exhibit. 

In order to secure, as far as possible, uni- 
formity in the conditions under which the de- 
signs are submitted in competition for the 
royal medal, it has been determined that the 
age of the competitor shall be limited to twenty- 
five years,* and that with this limitation the 
competition shall be open to the profession in 
general. 

The successful competitor will be further 
intitled to draw upon the treasurer of the insti- 
tute for the sum of 50/. after his arrival in 
Rome in the pursuit of his professional studies, 
at any period within five years from the time 
of the medal having been awarded to him, upon 
sending to the institute a satisfactory study of 
some existing building, either ancient or modern. 

The royal gold medal for the year 1846, will 
be awarded to the best design for a building 
suitable to the purposes of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects; comprising a room for 
general meetings and lectures, with seats for 
350 persons, arranged with a view to the read- 
ing of papers, the exhibition of drawings and 
diagrams explanatory thereof, and for facility 
of discussion; a council room, for twenty-five 
members; a library for 10,000 volumes, with 
suitable depositories for drawings, prints, 
medals, &c.; a gallery for models, casts, frag- 
ments, &c.; an exhibition room for archi- 
tectural subjects, and suitable residences for a 
secretary and a curator. The cost of the 
building not to exceed 20,0007. The design 
to comprise not less than one plan of each 
story,—two elevations, two sections, and a per- 
spective view. 

The scale of the drawings to be one-eighth 
of an inch to the foot, and to be tinted with 
Indian ink or Sepia only. To be sent in by 
December 31st, 1846. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue baths at Birmingham are still progress- 
ing towards realization. The sites have been 
purchased, and regulations for the manage- 
ment resolved upon. The Hall baths are 
now opened for the use of the working classes 
on the Sunday mornings. The state of the 
drainage of Hull still occupies the attention of 
the inhabitants ; indictments are threatened 
against the Paving Commissioners if they fail 
to remove the nuisance of open drains and 
cesspools, still infecting various parts of the 
town. On the 19th instant the first stone of 
St. Paul’s Church was about to be laid. 
The inhabitants of Peterborough have been 
induced by the exorbitant charge made on 
them for gas to take steps for procuring it at 
a more reasonable rate. ——The proposed im- 
provements at Doncaster will cost, it is 
thought, about 17,0002, but, strange to say, 
there seems to be ground for fear that the 
plans are to be “ developed,” not by any archi- 
tect, whether of taste, talent, and experience, 
or otherwise, far less by any sort of competi- 
tion, but by “ the corporation steward !”’ a cir- 
cumstance which, as a correspondent of the 
Doncaster Gazette naturally observes, “is 
rather startling.” It is to be hoped, however, 
that the inhabitants will take care howso large 
asum of money is to be expended, and how 
improvements so extensive are to be carried out. 
A letter on this subject will be found on another 
page.——A plan is under consideration for sup- 
plying the town of Liverpool with water from 
the fumous spring at Holywell. The quantity 
of water which it discharges into St. Winifred’s 
well is 30,240 tons in twenty-four hours, or 
7,620,480 gallons. This would supply nearly 


* We dissent from the decision of the council in this re- 
spect, and think it much to be regretted, 
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twenty gallons a head for a population of 
400,000. The water, from the hee t at which 
the spring is situated, might be made to 
flow into the highest, house in Everton with- 
out any foreing. It would be carried in 
pipes under the Mersey and the Dee.— 
e first stone of a new chareh at Westleigh, 
between the Bolton and Leigh Railway, was to 
be laid on the 22nd inst. Itis to be in the de- 
corated style, and dedicated to St. Paul ; cost 
2,300/. and upwards.——The B -' yar church of 
the Holy cg ( Ashton le Willows, was re- 
opened on the | 4th inst., with extensive resto- 
rations and repairs, under the superintendence 
of Mr. John tha , the architect. The chance] 
has heen entirely renewed, with sedilia and 
reredos in white stone, and other ornaments; 
and a stone pulpit has been erected in the 
nave, The eastern window has been supplied 
with stained glass, and a new organ provided, 
——An instructive corollary on our quotation 
from the Times in last impression, respecting 
the wooden erections surrounding Westminster 
Hall, has occurred at Bristol, where the ex- 
tensive military barracks, now approachin to- 
wards completion, ran an imminent risk of 
immediate destruction by the conflagration of 
a collection of wooden buildings which sur- 
rounded them.——On Thursday, last week, the 
foundation-stone of the church about to be 
erected for the new district of St. Simon, at 
Bristol, was laid by the mayor. Messrs. Hicks 
and Gabriel are the architects, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Robertson the builder. Some alterations 
are to be made in St. James’s Church, Bristol, 
which is said much to require them.—The 
chancel of the parish church of Frome is in 
rocess of restoration.——The new church at 
holderton, Wilts, is nearly completed. 
A subseription of 3,000/. is being raised for the 
restoration of the church of Oundle, Nor- 
thamptonshire——The old church of Mot- 
combe, Gillingham, Dorset, is about to be 
taken down and rebuilt. —A néw window of 
stained glass, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, has been erected in Malvern Charch. 
Sir Alexander Hood has contributed 507. to the 
Wells Cathedral Fund, and 5/. for opening 
the new church at Bridgewater.——T he Queen 
Dowager has contributed 207, on behalf of thé 
Church of St. Stephen the Martyr, about to 
be erected in Portland-town. A commis- 
sion of the Board of Ordnance is shortly to dé- 
termine at Portsmouth where the new labora- 
tory is to be built. The present one, adjoinin 
the new steam basin in the dock-yard, is to be 
given up to the Admiralty ——A people’s 
college, on the plan of the institution at 
Sheffield, in which 1,000 pupils are now in- 
structed, has been commenced at Nottingham. 
It will cost about 2,000/——In Scotland, 
nearly 100,0002. have been subseribed for Mr. 
Guthrie’s “ manse scheme” for the Free 
Church, besides large sums for the establish- 
ment of schools; ——Among the public works 
in Ireland about to be commenced, in order to 
provide laboar to the poor, preparations, it 
appears, are making for the erection of the 
new college in Galway, on the site selected and 
approved br the Board of Works. The style 
is to be that of Henry the Eighth’s time, weil 
adapted to the accidental resources of the 





locality, which is said to abound in limestone, 
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ART IN ITALY. 


Tax most important late art acquisitions are 
the Gregorian Museum, and that of the La- 
teran at Rome. The private collections, how- 
ever, of ministers of State, St. Angelo at 
Naples, and Cavaliere Campana at Rome, are 
also of paramount importance for the study of 
art. That works of seulpture and pictures are 
exhibited in the same rooms at Floretice is 
much to be regretted, a¢ they require dif- 
ferent light for being properly viewed. The 
beautiful wall-pictares of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii are yet piled ups as in a store, one 
above the other, at Nap es, while it would be 
desirable that a selection was made, and the 
master-pieces exhibited like other pictures. 
Restoration is still one of the most mischievous 
enemies of art; and at Florence, especially, 
some splendid works have been impaired 
thereby. In the Brera at Milan, in the Va- 
tican, and most other collections, you have to 
stand the inspection of a whole gallery; in 
which respect, also, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany makes an honourable exception. The 
Gallery Pitti is furnished nearly like a private. 
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oe) $ and there, as well as in that 
of the Ufizii, you od study and copy as you 
like. In the Imperial Academy at Venice, 
im the Brera at Milan, and most other mu- 
seums; the attendants keep the doors closed, 
and a remuneration (in the palace of Sciarra 
at Rome fired at three paoli) is demanded, or 
expected by them. The Vatican is not open 
but once a week for a few hours; and as there 
are so many holidays (even one being kept if 
the Pope drives to Tivoli), a stranger may 
remain a month in Rome without seeing the 
Vatican. Inthe Museo Gregoriano, you must 
not write or sketch a single line, which is also 
the case in the Gallery Borgia. Who wants 
to make sketches in the Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, 
must have one permit; but if he require to 
bring a box of colours with him, another will 
be needed. Thus enjoyment is thwarted now, 
and study impeded; even the very existence 
made annoying; and the present Rome may 
ever repent, that it has even changed the 
hospitable habits of a few years back, which 
facilitated so much the endeavours of the art- 
student. 
The famous column which had been erected 
;to Antoninus Pius by his sons, had been 
- broken by a former transport from the Gardens 
of the Mission to the spot where Clement XI. 
wished to place it. Made of one single block 
of red Egyptian granite, it measured sixty feet 
by adiameter of seven. Its marble pedestal, 
however, yet preserved, is one of the most 
instructive ancient art-remains, on account of 
its inscriptions and sculptures, representing 
the apotheosis of Emperor Antoninus and his 
“wife Faustina, and most important representa- 
‘tions of circus and sepulchral festivities and 
games, Pius VI. had it removed to the 
-gardens of the Vatican, where it was little ob- 
served. Neglected, therefore, for nearly half 
@ century, it has been lately placed in the 
rdens della Pigna, close to the colossal 
Pinia fruit from the mausoleum of 
‘Emperor Adrian. Previous to its being 
placed there, Cavaliere Fabris had by the late 
pope been ordered to completely restore it in 
the antique style. J.L-—y. 








THE LATE MR. B. R. HAYDON, 
HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


On Monday last this unfortunate gentleman 
committed suicide in a state of unsound mind, 
joke produced by the pressure of pecuniary 

ifficulties. He first shot himself, then in- 
flicted a dreadful wound in his throat, and 
was found literally steeped in blood, in front 
of a colossal picture, “ Alfred the Great and 
the first British Jury,” on which it appears he 
was engaged to the last moment. His story 
is a melancholy one, fall of instraction, and at 
a@ more fitting moment we may venture to 
grapple with it. 

The following extracts froma diary, always 
kept by the deceased, were read at the inquest, 
held on Wednesday morning, and must im- 
press all who read them with sorrowful feel- 


ings :— 
The first entry selected ran as follows :— 


‘¢ March 27.—I had my little misgivings to-day, 
on my way to the Egyptian-hall. The horse at- 
, tached to the cab in which I rode fell. Would any 
man believe this annoyed me? Yet the same ac- 
cident occurred before the cartoon contest.’’ 
_ ** March 31,— April fool day to-morrow. In 
utting my letters of invitation to a private view 
Jato the post, I let 300 of them fall to the ground. 
Now for the truth of omens.”’ 

« April 4.—The fitst day of my exhibition being 
‘opened. It rained all day, and no one came,— 
Jerrold, Bowring, Fox Maule, and Hobhouse ex- 
cepted. How different would it have been 26 years 
ago : the rain would not have kept them away then. 

Receipts, 1st day, 
‘ Christ entering Jerusalem,’ 1820, 
£19. 16s. 
Receipts, Ist day, 
* Banishment of Aristides.’ 
#1. 18, 64. 
In God I trust.—Amen. 
April 13.—Receipts, 1/. 3s. 6d. An adver- 
tisement of a finer description could not have been 
written to catch the public, but not a shilling more 
was added to the receipts. They rash by thousands 
‘to see Tom Thumb. They push—they fight—they 
. geream—they faint—they cry ‘ Help,’ and ‘ Mur- 
der!’ They see my bills and caravans, but do not 
-read them; their eyes are on them, but their sense 
ia gone. It is an insanity—a rabies furor—a 

dream—of which I would not have believed, Eng- 





lishmen could be guilty. My situation is now one 





of extreme peril, more so than when I began ‘ Solo- 
mon,’ 33 years ago. Involved in debt—mortified 
by the little sympathy which the public displayed 
towards my best pictures—with several private 
engagements hs to fulfil, I awoke, as usual, at 
four o’clock this morning. My mind was imme- 
diately filled with the next picture of my series. 
I felt immediately, ‘ Is it the whispering of an evil 
or good spirit?’ but believing it to be for good, I 
called on my Creator, who has led me through the 
wilderness during 40 years, not to desert me at the 
eleventh hour.”’ 

‘* May 4.—I have just received a lawyer’s letter, 
the first for a long time. I have called on the 
writer, who is an amiable man, and has promised to 
give me time. I came home under mingled feelings 
of sorrow, delight, anxiety, and anticipation, and 
sat down to my palette under an irritable influence. 
My brain became confused, as I foresaw ruin, 
misery, and a prison before me. I went on with 
my picture, and rejoiced inwardly at its effects, but 
my brain harassed and confused, fell into a deep 
slumber, from which I did not awake for an hour; 
I awoke cold—the fire out—and went again to my 
picture.’’ 


The coroner observed, in reference to this 
entry, which was made in May, that no doubt 
deceased, in making the remark “ the-fire 
out”’ intended to convey that bis animal spirits 
and mental energies were gone. 


‘May 14.—This day 42 years I left my native 
Plymouth for London. 1 have closed my exhibi- 
tion with a loss of 111/. No one can accuse me of 
shewing less talent or energy than twenty years 
ago.” 

Throughout the diary were found frequent 
complaints of the loss of time the deceased 
suffered from continual interruptions owing to 
his embarrassments. Appended to one of 
these complaints was the following remark :— 
“T am more and more convinced by expe- 
rience, that the loss of a day to an artist isa 
great injury to any work on which he may be 
engaged.” 


‘* May 21.—Worked hard at my picture, and ad- 
vanced immensely. Felt uneasy because I could 
not give my dear son money to go and see his col- 
lege friends. 

June 3.—Called on my dear friend Kemp, who 
advanced me some cash to get over my difficulties. 
By the time my pictures are finished they will be 
all mortgaged ; but never mind, so that I get them 
done. 

June 13.—Picture much advanced; but my 
necessities are dreadful, owing to the failure of my 
exhibition at the Hall. In God I trust. It is 
hard—this struggle of 42 years’ duration ; but Thy 
will and not mine be done. 

June 14.—O God! let it not be presumption in 
me to call for Thy blessing on my six works. Let 
no difficulty on earth stay their progress. Grant 
this week Thy divine aid. From sources invisible 
raise me up friends to save me from the embarrass- 
ments which want of money must bring upon me, 
and grant that this day week I may be able to thank 
Thee for my extrication. 

June 15.—Passed in great anxiety, after harass- 
ing about for several hours in the heat of the sun. 

June 16.—Sat from 2 to 5 o’clock staring at my 
picture like an idiot; my brain pressed down by 
anxiety and the anxious looks of my family, whom I 
have been compelled to inform of my condition. We 
have raised money on all our silver to keep us from 
want in case of accident. I have written to Sir 
Robert Peel, to , and to , Stating that I 
have a heavy sum to pay. I have offered ‘ The 
Duke’s Study’ to . Who answered first? 
Tormented by Disraeli; harassed by public busi- 
ness ; up came the following letter :— 


‘ Whitehall, June 16. 

Sir,—I am sorry to hear of your continued em- 
barrassments. From a limited fund which I have 
at my disposal, I send, as a contribution for your 
relief from these embarrassments, the sum of 50/7. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rosert Peet. 

Be so good as to sign and return the accompany- 
ing receipt.’ 

That’s Peel. Will —~—, ——, or —— answer? 

June 17.—My dearest wife wishes me to stop the 
whole thing and close payment, but I will not! I 
will finish my six pictures, by the blessing of 
God! 

June 18.—This morning, fearing I should be 
involved, I returned to a young bookseller some 
books for which I had not paid him. No reply 
from —— or ——! And this Peel is the man 
who has no heart! 

June 21.—Slept horribly, prayed in sorrow, and 
got up in agitation.”’ 


The next was the last entry made, evidently; 

















immediately before the world closed upon the 
unhappy man; it ran thus :-— 


** June 22.—God forgive me. Amen. 

Finis. B. R. Haypor. 
Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’—Lear. 
The end of the 26th volume.’ 





PROPOSED TOWN-HALL IN DONCASTER. 


_ Sir,—I am surprised when I hear of an 
intelligent individual who is ignorant of the 
duties and province of the architect; —but 
how much more so when I hear of the igno- 
rance of a respectable town at large. You 
will see, from the inclosed copy of a letter 
from the Doncaster papet of June 19th, that 
although there is a highly respectable archi- 
tect in Doncaster, who has given sufficient 
lg of his ability in the manner in which 
e has conducted numerous buildings of no 
pseudo character in the neighbourhood, yet, 
in despite of there being such a gentleman, 
it appears that a Mr. Butterfield, the corpora- 
tion steward, is going to prepare drawings, 
and most probably superintend the construe- 
tion, of the proposed new town-hall, &e. Bad 
as competition is, Sir, it is not so bad as this. 
Low as i¢ generally estimates the merit and 
character of the architect, still respectable 
buildings have been got by it,—buildings in 
good character; bat what can be expected in 
this case? Perhaps a copy of some mau- 
soleum.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. A, Bhenkarn. 
Ollerton, Notts, June 22nd, 1846, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DONCASTER GAZETTR. 


“ Sir,—Fully sensible of the necessity that 
exists for a new town-hall, and far better ac- 
commodation being afforded to the attendants 
of our markets, I will, with your permission, 
thas publicly join in the high} exiecmiues paid 
by many of the inhabitants of this town upon 
the diligent attention paid to these sabjects by 
the corporation, and, at the same time, mike 
a few remarks that I hope will not be consi- 
dered irrelevant: It is stated that the proposed 
alterations will cost about 17,000/, a large 
sum of money, the expenditure of which no 
one will regret if it is but judiciously applied. 
There is one point, however, which is rather 
startling, and that is, that Mr. Butterfield, the 
corporation steward, is not only entrusted with 
the selection of the sites, but is also required 
to give plans and elevations for the sevéral 
buildings. I do not wish to pt tap the 
talents of Mr. Butterfield (who, in the erection 
of the covered cow-markets, sufficiently proved 
his ability), but I cannot resist the impression 
that_in the present case an architect ought to 
be cboaalled in the development of the plans. 
It is the opinion of many parties in the town, 
that the plans, &c., should be open to compe- 
tition, but to this there is one great drawback, 
viz., the appointment of Phe of the designs 
sent in. Several members of the corporate 
body may certainly have tolerable idets 
of what is required in the internal 4r- 
rangements of the buildings; but how 
many of them (excepting our chief magis- 
trate and perhaps one other) knows a Doric 
column from a Corinthian, or an Elizabethan 
moulding from a Grecian cornice? In such 
a dilemma what can be done? Why, let the 
corporation agree, if they can, to select an 
architect to assist Mr. Butterfield in giving 
both good accommodation and an elegant 
and chaste design ; for almost every day’s ex- 
perience shews, that for the same money &n 
ornament might have been erected whéte 
exists nothing but an eye-sore. Build what 
we may, architects will always be able to find 
fault ; but let us at least hate edifices at Which 
every amateur will not turn up his nosé in 
contempt. Trusting these few remarks will 
be received in the same good Spirit in which 
they are written, I beg to subscribe myself 
your obedient servant A TowNsMAN. 
Doncaster, June 17, 1846. 








Pusiic Barus anp Wasunouses Bitt.— 
In the Commons Sir G. Grey has brought in 
a Bill for promoting the voluntary establish- 
ment, in boroughs and parishes, in England 
and Wales, of public baths and washhouses. 
Its object is to enable parishés to obtain the 
first cost of the building out of the poor rate, 
to be paid off in a cértain number of years. 
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ORNAMENTAL WOODS FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 


a 








Sir,—In consequence of the repeal of the 
duties on every description of wood used in 
cabinet making, some of avery valuable quality 
to the builder are now, from the reduction 
in price, placed within his reach, and will, 1 
have no doubt, when they are better known, 
entirely supersede others of inferior quality, 
hitherto in use. For example, that most beau- 
tiful of all woods, mahogany, is now lower in 
price than wainscot. 

If it will suit the design of your aoe 
tion, I shall be happy to send you a few lines 
occasionally on the subject of the woods best 
adapted for the purposes of building, but 
which, from the previous high price, have 
been excluded. 

To begin with pencil cedar: this wood is 
the growth of America, and comes over in logs 
of ten to twenty feet long, and eight to twenty 
inches square. As its name denotes, it has 
been principally used in this country for 
making pencils, but it is an extremely useful 
wood for many purposes. Owing to its stron 
scent, it has the property of keeping off all 
kinds of insects and vermin, and is, therefore, 
well adapted for skirting boards to bed-rooms, 
the linings of cupboards, seats of water-closets, 
floors of barns and warehouses used for storing 
grain. All shops where fur, blankets, or 
woollen goods are kept should be entirely fitted 
up with it, peels tailors’ shops. For out- 
door purposes it is also very useful; nearly all 
the railway sleepers in America are made of 
this wood, as it never rots, and it hardens by 
exposure to wet. It is now being introduced 
into some of the railways in the north of 
England for the same purpose ; it is also ex- 
tensively used in America for ship building, 
having the property, when used with other 
wood, of preventing its rotting. 

There is no limit to the quantity that can be 
obtained of this wood if required. Its present 
selling price averages about 5d, the superficial 
foot.—I1 am, Sir, &c., J. E. 

Railway-place. 





CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS. 
DONALDSON AND OTHERS U. BIRD AND 
ANOTHER. 


The Attorney-general, Mr. Butt, and Mr. 
Peacock appeared for the paring and the 
Solicitor-general and Mr. Bovill for the de- 
fendants. In the Queen’s Bench, before Mr. 
Justice Williams. 

This was an action brought by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers for Westminster and 
Middlesex, against the defendant, under his 
guarantee for the due performance of a contract 
entered into by his son. It was stated that in 
1839, in answer to an advertisement, Mr. Bird 
was accepted as the builder of “the Rane- 
lagh main sewer, Gloucester-road, Padding- 
ton,” and a section of the arch required was 
ree to him by Mr. Dowley, the surveyor. 

pon Mr. Bird signing the contract, the de- 
fendant became the surety for its due fulfil- 
ment. The work was finished in February, 
1840, and in 1844 it was discovered that the 
arch had opened in many places, and that the 
side walls bulged considerably. Mr. Bird was 
required to reconstruct the work at his own 
expense, but refused to do so; he afterwards 
offered to do it at cost price, subject to a re- 
ference as to his liability. This offer was de- 
clined, and on a report being made by Mr. 
Tite and Mr, Rennie that the works were de- 
fective, this action was commenced. 

The Solicitor-general, for the defence, said 
that whatever defect had occurred had been 
occasioned wholly and solely by the gross mis- 
management of the commissioners or their 
officers, who, having expended a large amount 
.— money, were-ashamed of what they 
had done, and now sought to shift the blame 
on to the shoulders of Mr. Bird, the con- 
tractor. They had chosen to have this sewer 

built with a segmental arch, which was well 
known to be the very worst kind of arch 
known ; it was to be done with the utmost ex- 
onsen between September and February. 

he rain poured so that all operations were 
more than once necessarily suspended for days 

her, and the earth was new and loose. 

Alter the sewer was finished, vaults were dug 

on each side to within a few feet of the side 

walls, and the earth all thrown on to the 
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crown of the arch before the work was in any 
degree settled. Private drains were also made, 
cutting through the side walls, and so tending 
to weaken them. The whole of the work was 
executed under the inspection of surveyors, 
who certified the bills, and to the satisfaction 
of the commissioners, for they went and exa- 
mined it when finished, having it illuminated 
for the purpose. Since the completion of this 
work no other had been built with a similar 
arch, and yet six years afterwards the com- 
missioners asked Mr. Bird to pay the great 
and unnecessary expense incurred by them in 
repairing this sewer so injured, namely a spe- 
cial clerk of the works, in addition to the sur- 
veyors and the first architect in England to 
superintend. He eneperse: | submitted that 
the contract had been proper 1 carried out and 
that the defendant was entitled to the verdict. 

The jury retired for some time, and then 
returned into court, but were not agreed in 
their verdict, and wanted to know if they could 
say that the work was done to the satisfaction 
of the commissioners then acting. 

They were told that the learned Judge had 
left, and that they must find the issue for the 
plaintiffs or the defendant. 

A long discussion then took place between 
the jury, and they retired again. 

he jury, at last, came in, and said, “‘ We 
find a verdict for the plaintiffs, but we are 
unanimously of opinion that the work was 
done to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
then acting.” 

Damages, 231/. 10s. 4d. 











DONALDSON U. SMITH. 


Tried before Lord Denman. 

This was a case similar to the above, and 
the evidence produced was nearly the same. 

The jury retired for three hours, and then 
found a verdict for the Defendant, or directly 
the reverse of that given the day before. 
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FLOATING CHURCH. 





Between twelve and one o’clock on Wed- 
nesday, the floating Free church, built by 
Messrs. John Reid & Co., in their yard at the 
Glen, Port-Glasgow, was launched into the 
river. The vessel is built of iron, perfectly 
flat underneath, the one end formed after the 
fashion of a bow, and the other, or stern part, 
quite square. The extreme length is 78 feet, 
breadth 23, and depth of iron 4} feet. From 
the one extremity of the vessel to the ‘ wooden 
wall,’ or back end of the church, there is a 
space allowed to the extent of 6 feet, and from 
the other end to the front of the house 4} feet. 
The middle-door entrance leads down to the 
area of the church, which has a fine, roomy, 
and most comfortable appearance. Far in 
the centre, at the other end, are the pulpit and 
precentor’s desk, both neat and plain, cor- 
responding with the rest of the interior. The 
height from the floor, which is level with the 
base of the boat, to the top of the church is 
17 feet; and in the middle of the roof there 
are three cupola windows which light the whole 
house, and these have their centre-pieces move- 
able, to act as ventilators. On each side of the 
middle door is the entrance to the galleries, 
which are supported by eight chaste strong- 
looking pillars, and an equal number sustain 
the roof of the building. There are as yet no 
seats formed in either area or galleries, and it 
is doubtful if any will be tie till the church 
arrives at its destination. The joiners were 
busy bringing their work to completion, the 
painters having to come after. The pulpit is 
to be covered with velvet, and the whole is 
expected to be finished within eight or ten 
days. We should add, that immediately be- 
hind the pulpit there is space reserved suffi- 
cient to form a vestry; it is twenty feet by 
eight, and it is laid off to answer that purpose. 
The destination of this floating church is not, 
we understand, yet definitely fixed ; and though 
it be a pity that such a structure should be re- 
quired, it promises to serve well its object and 
design. It is intended to accommodate about 
700 persons.—Edinburgh Register. 
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Larce Puate or Giass.—A glazier at 
Rotherham has a sheet of rough cast plate- 
glass 8 feet 9 inches long, by 7 feet 3 inches 


wide, intended for the roof of a greenhouse. 














———— 
Correspondence, 


PAROCHIAL CEMETERIES. 

Sin,—I will crave your insertion, this week, 
of a brief calculation, omitted in my first com. 
munication, which may interest, as inviting 
correction or amendment. I have purposel 
stated each item very high, except the secon 
which is the most optional. 

Purchase of thirty acres, near London, 

aa any large place, at 200/. ......£6,000 


recting chapels, with spacious vaults 6,000 
Walling, and internal fences........ 5,000 


Laying out and ornamenting ground. . 1,000 


£18,000 

Neither the writer, nor perhaps any one 
living, can predict how long this would pro- 
cure decent sepulture, without premature dis- 
turbance—i.e. much under twenty years. But 
supposing it were three centuries, surely, 
omitting nobler feelings, it would be “ cheap,” 
and “ money well laid out.” 

As to every, or any, — detur digniori;” 
te a suggestion will be good if it cause a 

ter. 

I am happy to be able now to add, under 
his own hand, to those who approved the article 
in page 261, Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., proposer 
of more than one measure of improvement on 
these subjects in Parliament. 

I am, Sir, &e., J. D. Parry. 

London, June, 1846. 








COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 


Sir,—Permit me to correct a trifling error in 
a late number of your journal, about the founde- 
tion-stone of the “Royal College of Chemistry.” 
There were no coins donee, when his Royal 
Highness honoured the members of the Insti- 
tution by his presence to lay the foundation- 
stone; and let me add, that the Earl of 
Clarendon did not so much refer to the in- 
feriority of English chemists, as to the want 
of an institution in England where analytical 
chemistry might be publicly ae yy 
the necessity of seeking one a The 
noble Earl’s opening address at the Conver- 
sazione held not long since, did ample justice 
to our great English chemists; and it is to 
be hoped, that the public will liberally pa- 
tronize an establishment, productive of such 
valuable and enduring benefits as a scientific 
knowledge of chemistry is capable of bestow- 
ing on the different classes of the community, 

I an, Sir, &c., Verax. 

*,* We observed a jar in the hands of the 
Prince, and concluded it contained coins, Ae 
to the speech of Lord Clarendon, we will not 
pretend to say what his lordship tntended to 
state, but are satisfied that the impression 
conveyed by what he did say, was precisely 
that which we expressed and chjected to. 


ee 
PAiscellanea, 


Artesian Weis. — The Artesian well 
commenced on the Southampton Common in 
1838, with the intention of obtaining from it a 
bountiful supply of water for the town, and 


which has been carried to the depth of upwards | 


of 1,300 feet, at an expense to the town of 
12,886., and to the contractors of 11,163/. 
above that sum, was y transferred to 
the Commissioners of Waterworks in its un- 
finished state, the contractors having refused 
to go on with the work, unless guaranteed 
their expenses and fair profits by the commis- 
sioners. The work was commenced in 1838. 
The first 78 feet of soil was found to be allu- 
vium, the succeeding 304 feet London clay, 
the following 97 feet plastic clay, and the suc- 
ceeding chalk, in which the boring has been 
carried down the great depth of about 821 
feet, being a total of near 1,300 feet, and giving 
no indication by which a judgment can be 
found as to the depth to which the chalk may 
et extend ; and experience has shewn that the 
chalk will not yield the water required, and 
that the great stream sought for must be ob- 
tained from under pekanin, basin. The — 
in its present state, will yield by pumping from 
7,500 to 10,000 cubie feet of hoes per day, 
but that is but a fourth of the quantity it is 
calculated will be required for the rapidly in- 
creasing demands of the town.— Hants Adver- 
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Smoxe Prontisition.—The Smoke Pro- 
hibition Bill of the present session was printed 
on Thursday week, bearing the names of Mr. 
Mackinnon, Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. W. 
Beckett. Its object, as declared by the title, 
is “to prohibit the nuisance of smoke from 
furnaces and manufactories;” and by the pre- 
amble it is laid down to be expedient to prevent 
the injury to the health and comfort of the 
people, which is occasioned by smoke issuing 
from certain furnaces and chimneys. There 
are seventeen provisions, and a schedule con- 
taining a form of conviction. The present 
bill is like all former ones. Justices are (ac- 
cording to its terms) to appoint inspectors of 
smoke nuisances from and after the Ist of Jan- 
uary next, from which day opaque smoke is 
not,to issue from any chimney of a furnace for 
any longer period of time than is bona fide, 
necessary for the kindling of the fire of such 
furnace. There are penalties for offences, and 
means provided for recovering the same. This 
bill does not seem to have been framed on the 
report made to the government by the two 
scientific individuals who have made a report 
on the subject, quoted by us some time since, 
and who pointed out therein the difficulties 
of efectually legislating thereon. 


Tenxore or Lanv.—A landlord who will 
neither grant leases nor protection covenants 
obstructs improvements in cultivation, and in 
so doing he takes away, or rather withholds, 
the only means now remaining to meet the 
difficulties of the times: he leaves the tenants 
utterly helpless to take their chance, while he 
comforts them perhaps with the expression of 
his great reliance on “the energy of the 
English character,” which they feel to be a 
thoughtless if not an unfeeling mockery. For, 
where is the advantage of a man’s possessing 
that energy in such a case, except only as it 
enables him to resolve at once to quit his coun- 
try for a foreign soil, where he may apply those 

wers with which Providence has gifted him 
in a way to benefit himself and those who are 
dependent on him, although in so doing he will 
swell the multitude of those who shall be 
underselling his brethren in Old England.— 
Hints to Landowners, by Barugh Almack. 

Bricxmaxine, — Jt seems by a Parlia- 
mentary paper, printed on Wednesday, that in 
England and Wales in the year ended the 5th 
of January, 1839, the number of bricks made 
was 1,427,472,282, on which the duty was 
419,1032. 13s. 2d., whilst in Scotland in the 
eame year the number was 27,411,493, and the 
duty 8,11 2/. 2s. 3d. In the year ended on the 
5th of January last, the number made in Eng- 
land and Wales was 1,820,415,017, and the 
dut id 558,323/. 2s. 4d., and in Scotland 
57,391,716, and the duty 17,7757. 2s. 7d. 

Rervees ror Discnuarcep Prisoners.— 
In common with some of our contemporaries, 
we have received a [etter on this subject from 
Mr. Sheriff Laurie, to whose strenuous efforts 
in this respect we lately referred. From this 
it would appear, that nearly 50,000 persons are 
annually ejected from the prisons, friendless 
and shunned. The proposal to step in between 
them and a recurrence to evil courses, has re- 
ceived gratifying encouragement, and it seems 











likely that Government will aid the endeavour. 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
[We Ned the interf of the Stamp Office, to omit 


are comp 
$s ths evsveniaose of our renders, however hey arg entered in 
“ e zr” 
ye ka pea ‘ 
supply of bolt sta wares, flats, short broads, 
So angle iron, oat pean boiler plates, &c., for her 
ajesty’s several dockyards. 
500 tons of hard Guernsey granite, for the Union 
Workhouse at Isleworth. 
For the erection of a town-hall at Luton. 
For the erection of six dwelling-houses to adjoin the new 
town-hall at Luton. 
For the erection of a new rectory, with stables and offices, 
at Houghton, Hants. 
For sundry alterations of the parish church of Maddington. 
For repewing the parish church of Maddington. 
For paving certain streets in the parish of St. George-in- 
the- East. 


For a supply of paint, &c. for the East-India Company. 

For & sewer in George-street, &c., Hampstead- 
road, a boot of 1,550 feet: Holborn and Finsbury 
Division. 


For asewer in Ball’s Pond-road, Islington, for a 
length of 650 feet ; Holborn and Finsbury Division. 

For building sewers in Temple-lave. 

For building sewers in Pleydell-street, in the city of Lon- 
don. 


For building sewers in Giltspur-street, and other places 
within the city of London. 


| 
g 


For a su of the best Eland Edge, Yorkshire, and other 
foot Pry the Committee for Paving, ‘in 


Lighting the parishes of St. Giles-in-the- Fields and St. Save 


For a supply of timber of various kinds, larch sleepers. 
railway keys, oak keys and pins, &c., for the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway Company. 

For a supply of malleable iron, cast-iron wheels, nails, &e., 
for the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company. 

For a supply of metal castings, brass castings, brass and 
copper, for the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company. 

For a supply of tubes for engines, steel, tin, &c., for the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company. 

For a supply of oils, turpentine, and other articles, for the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company (all promptly). 
me For the excavations and masonry of the Greenock East 

ur. 

For the working of an extensive freestone quarry in the 
vicinity of the Greenock East Harbour. 

For furnishing and putting up a gasometer, 24 by 10, at 
the Bathgate Gas Works. 

For constructing sewers in various streets and lanes in the 
city of Glasgow (promptly). 

For fitting up the water-works of Brampton with 400 or 
500 yards of metal pipe, reservoirs, pumps, tanks, cocks, &c. 

For the preparing and putting up of the wood work of a 
suspension-bridge over the river Lyne, at Roweltown, in the 
parish of Stapleton. 

For the execution of the Clevedon braneh of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, with all the usual works of excavation, 
embankment, &c. 

For the execution of the Tiverton branch of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, with all the usual works of excavation, em- 
bankment, &c, 


a a supply of water-pipes for the North Shields Water. 
works. 


For building and completing two new bridges over the river 
Thame and the mill-stream, in the parish of Cuddington 
(promptly). 

For the erection of a farmhouse at Maesynnen, in the 
parish of Glasbury, county of Radnor. 

For the excavation and construction of two gasholder tanks, 
for the Canterbury Commercial Gas Light and Coke Company. 

: For the sale of a piece of land, containing a bed of excellent 
clay. 

For the erection of a pier at Portsmouth. 

For the inclosing of the new portion of the churchyard of 
Swaffham. 

For the surmounting of the new wall at Swaffham Church- 
yard with palisades of cast or wrought-iron. 

. — the construction of the ferry-boat landing, Staith, at 
ull, 

For driving culverts in red sand-stone rock at Birkenhead. 

For the works to be done in the erection of a gentleman’s 
house near Worcester. 

For the erection of kennels for the Worcestershire fox- 
hounds, at Worcester. 

‘ For the excavation of the new reservoir in Old Park, Bel- 
ast. 


For conveying to the Breast embankment at Belfast, the 
clay and materials required for the formation of the water- 
works reservoir. 

For the completion of the gallery of Mornington-chapel 
Drogheda, Ireland, , 

For the erection of anew manse in the parish of Crieff, 
Scotland. 

For the erection and putting into full operation of a gas- 
work in Kincardine, Scotland (promptly). 

For the erection of a fever hospital at the Fermoy Union 
Workhouse, Ireland. 

For works to be executed at the Church of Dunderrow, 
County of Cork, Ireland. 

For works to be executed at the church of Mallow, County 
of Cork, Ireland. 

For sinking a pump on the workhouse ground of the 
Skibbereen Poor Law Union, Ireland. 

For the erection of a new bridge over the river Severn, at 
Felindre, near Liandiloes. 

For the erection of the Weeg bridge, County of Mont- 
gomery. 

For the execution of all the works necessary for the build- 
ing of the high level bridge over the river Tyne, and on the 
Newcastle and Berwick Railway. 

For the execution of the viaduct through Gateshead on the 
line of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway. 

For the execution of the viaduct through Newcastle on the 
line of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway. 

—— 


COMPETITION. 


A premium of 1,000/. is offered to artists for the best oil- 
painting of the Baptism of our Lord in the Jordan. 


OO 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Halsted : a large quantity of oak, ash, and elm timber. 

At Great Ilford, Essex: a large quantity of oak and ash 
plank and elm boards, &c. 

At Finningley Wood: about 150 tons of oak timber, also 
a quantity of cord wood. 

At Whiteparish, Wilts: several hundred oak, ash, and 
beech trees, ash poles, elm pollards, &e. 

At Dinton Park, Wilts: a quantity of ash, oak, and alder 
poles, oak flittens, cord wood, &c. 

At Bowling-street, and Little Peter-street, Westminster : 
the usual materials of nine houses. 

At Camberwell: the building materials and fixtures of a 
large dwelling-house and premises. 

At Surbiton, near the Kingston Station, Surrey: the re- 
maining stock of a furnishing ironmonger. 

At Sandon, C. Stafford: nearly 3,000 larch and Scots fir 
poles, &e. 

At the British Gas Works, Shelton, Staffordshire Potteries : 
a large assortment of new = fittings, burners, shades, tubes, 
meters, pipes, retorts, an stock in trade. 

At Harwich ; a large quantity of paints, oils, &e. 

At or near Alnwick: a collection of ash and other timber, 

At Coppergate, York: about 500 tons of oak timber of large 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“‘ N. Bruce.’” The Menai suspension-bridge was opened 
January 1826. Brighton chain- in Novem 
Le BW he 
‘ Constant Reader.” FIL is the diameter. 
“ E. F.K.” We much sageat Ae t ' 
W. B.G."" There is no “ Builders’ Assurance Com- 
pany. One wee peciected a short time since. 
% - M.5S."" We cannot give him the information asked 
re X. 0. N.” (Oven.) Ditto. 
T. S.’’ Sir R. Inglis would be a proper person to ap- 


ply to. 

o“ é ” . 
— es: — — bay > his question positively ; 

wt F. Ww." A.’s tender should be accepted. 
Bg pt A dase not time to answer questions as to 

“G.R.”” The expressions 1—2* and (1 — x)” are not 
the same. The first, or 1 —., means the difference of the 
squares of 1” and 2’; but the second, or (1—z)*, means 
the square of the difference of 1 and x: that is, 1 — 2x #27: 
so that 1 —x” and 1 — 2z X 2” are not the same. The first 
may be expressed (1 — x) X (1+ x), and the other, (1 — x) X 
(1—.), expressions palpably different. The fractions, when 
reduced to a common denominator, stand thus :— 

_ we a —s)* and i = gy 
(I—27) (12)? (1 2") (1 — 2)? 

Received.—‘“* A Subscriber,’’ (Zero), “‘ G. Waterfield,’* 
“* M.A. G.,9? * W. D.,” “* F. Bs .** 

Books received.—*‘ lllustrations of Skelton Church, York. 
shire. By Ewan Christian, architect.”” (Bell, Fleet-street). 
- oo A. to Tottie’s Sepulchral Monuments.’’ (Weale, 








HIO MELODISTS.—ROYAL ADE- 
\ LAIDE GALLERY.—Every evening at half-past 
— th ee ad — continue to delight 
crow ouses by the drollery ir personation of negro 
life. The Concert conducted by Mr. A. Sedgwick. Vocal. 
ists—Miss Stuart and}fr. Binge. Also the juvenile dancers, 
Miss Palser and Master Waite. A large model of a new 
method, invented by Mr. Austin, for obviating the difficulties 
of the Break of Gauge on Railways. Nickel’s Compressed 
Air Railway, Lecture on Chemistry, Microscope, Dissolvin 
Views, and Chromatrope daily. On Tuesday, Thursday, al 
Saturday, at Three o’clock, Major Beniowski’s Lecture on 
Artificial Memory, and on Tuesday and Friday, a Lecture 
on Phonography. Admission, 1s. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A new and interesting Lecture by Dr. 
Ryan, on the Phenomena and Effects of Heat and Cold, 
at half-past three daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at nine o’clock. Prof. Bachhoff- 
ner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, with brillant experi- 
ments, daily. Macintoshe’s Revolving Engine, Coleman’s 
Patent Locomotive Engine for ascending and descending 
inclined planes, Farrell’s Archimedean Railway, the At- 
mospheric Railway, all inaction. Portraits of distinguished 
Men in the Government and Army of Lahore, magnified by 
the Opaque Microscope. The Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, 
exhi>iting a fine Collection of Living Objects. A beau. 
tiful Picture of the Chapel in the Convent of St. Catherine, 
near Jerusalem, by Mr, Charles Smith, is one of the series 
of Dissolving Views just introduced. — Admission, 1s.; 
Schools, Half-price. 








ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
ition which Messrs. Ge>. and . Wallis have the 
isfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
rtant qualification of ually stopping Knots in Wood, 
wever bad, and preventing them eating through and dis- 
figuring the paint 

Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
ee 

‘or. 

In the application, skill is not required; it is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. ’ 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon, 


TEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 


Com 





Carvings and 
Work, when such has 
causes. 

IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING NEW 
CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to the cheaper 
kind of Woods the appearance of Antique Oak, or to make 
Deal assume the character of Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the more curly may b6. preduens by the use of a 
cheaper material, these Stains will be found more effective 
than any means hitherto employed. 

IN OLD MANSIONS AND HALLS, where the Weod 
Carvings and Panellings have faded, the applications of these 
Stains will be tound to revive and bring back the rich natural 
° i be varied from the lighter te 
shades of the most Antique Oak. . 4 
The BIRCH WOOD, which has a fine natural grain, with 
little colour, is i y suited to the application of these 
Stains ; and the appearance which it assumes after Staining 
is so near that be geet ape hen wpe dey 4 

in and colour latter is particularly fine 
pone ed. Beech, Birch, Elm, Ash, and other Woods, 
English and Foreign, receive the Stains and produce various 
imitations. 

For the 


For colouring 

Galleries, the Pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, and ma be obtained 
Stamford-street ; 


at 54, at the = “ ye barnes 
2, York-street, Covent- anchester, — 
CRAKE’S MARBLE WORKS, Garratt-bridge, David- 


street, at which places specimens of their application may 
be seen, 
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THE BUILDER. 








CAEN STONE. 
Tne and BEEDEAS have omni 
Qua at Heaoge, which inspected at the 


in of tn. © ag iy vee 18, SOUTHWARK SQUARE, 
SOUTH HWARK. 








H RAG. 
A NY Quantity of t the above Stone, of the 
best quality, and of any description, at lowest terms, 
~ ak, be bet on ston Wess to ie bg ay 4i, Holywell. 
\Samirably adapted for foundets tag 
sa poy is ons, 
, and at one- the price of brick. 
"PIMLICO Wt yo AND STONE WORKS, BEL- 
E WHARF PIMLICO-ROAD, 
AMUEL ‘CUNDY begs to inform Archi. 
tects, &c., every description of 
Granite work ag? Gasoaiet at the cheapest cheepest pombe rate 
eee a neo in all 
we eee Woss ty Ses. Dairies, Tables, Columns, 
"i ge election of Dens fo Mural and other Monu- 


CHIMNEY PIECES from Twelve Shillings upwards. 
Depét for CAEN STONE, &e. 


sees eae HUSLER, STONE 4 TILE MER- 
Victoria Stone-wharf, Isle 5 
yous N TRICKETT, Agent, re 








calls the attention of masons, stone- ts, con- 
tractors, and builders, to his large stock of § NE and 
Ta a above Wharf. Portland stone of large di 





CHEAP PAN FOR WATER CLOSETS, 
in Piece. 


Nee a one 
OULTON and WATTS, Lambeth Pot- 
of the in supe- 








tov gunel' STONE WARE 7s. 6d. They are 
: a 8. 
aueans durable ware, and are recommended in prefer- 
pene thames eon fees _— - = 
in 48. 

as tase NLB. Manufacturers of BAIN 
WATER PL ING 4 lg 

SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND YoANEA, DOORS, &c. 


NOTADE FOR THE TRADE 


JOHNSON & PASK, 
1, AMweLt Staes?, 
Clerkenwell, 


Ber wo phde the Trade, 
eat o that the} Putte 1d 
continue 
to fo manufacture es and 
Fronts, Doors, 
gal Roaes inds of Joiner’s 
work, on the lowest pores ‘ 
scale of prices. All kinds of 
Wainscott and Mahogany LoS 
Work done in the very best manner; French Polished, and 
carefully Packed for the Couutry.— - full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post to any part of the country. 

















DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 
CYPASLES LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can roe i 
a Glass from 1s, 3d. per foot pi bia ee 

foot, run; and havi fant bul two of the 


hs eb Sie, ee to execute 
with un ted Ganateh, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only, 





TO eee, MARKET GARDENERS, AND 
RS.—14 INCH OVOLO SASHES 

M. ADE. and GLAZED with CROWN 

GLASS at 94d. per foot s ety a with Frames 

eys to hang rg and Sills, at 1s. 2d. 
per pap te superficial ; ghts for be Bees conserva. 
tories, &c., made ae olaeed at 84d. per foot superficial.— 
Address, W. PATTEN and Co. 20, Old Fish-street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London; sole manufacturers of Anti-Corrosiye 
and Mineral Paint. 


INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 
and COLOUR Laps geet —Crown Window 





Glass, in wee eect tre Be per foot ; feat . 
— foot ; sheet eas, ad. ariel, vest ee eat 
22s, per ewt.; li 


boiled of, . at: ing. fin ok ara, a 
carriage, 12s. ; co 4s.; copal, 20s. ; 

mf orm 10s.; linseed tty, 7s. 6d. Botan per 

s patent dryen, 428.; nt, 28s. ; colour, 

ray ; Oxford 42s, per ewt. ; best pan "water. , 
348. complete ; t-brass a, 2s. = each. onary sheet 
lead, patent pipe, beer-machines, ta -cocks, and brushes 
and colour af every description. se Millington being 
the piplieaberes. me oe much better article than 
most other houses. Address, bee MILLINGTON, 
87, Bishopogete-street Without, London.—Established up- 
wards of 90 years. 


SAEEES pelnels Cined, f snd cant bo cng geek oe Laman 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
edo with every article used in the 


trade upon the terms. 
FOREIGN SHEET 54. per foot. 
BRITISH CROWN 54. per foot. 
and Ornamental Glass, 





RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET |: 


GLASS for Horticultural nase, Sho Seng be hak 
at JAMES po see pon ou, -street, London, at 
the following reduced 

In , con’ fsbout 200 fect, of cones 19 om at 
edd pet foot, fourth qual aM? Pep irry 8 16 oz. 
coarse, 54d.; ditto, fourth S ecaky, or cut to ary size 
exceeding 40 inches long by 10 inches wide at $d. per 
— Also Microscopical Glass, French Shades, Plate 
Crow: 


n Window Gless.—A discount to the trade. 


TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE. 


£ te BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
| CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “ 
Trade and Scalia thas ins aiieamenet 
" yo py 








to inform the 
here thele Wareh 141, Fleet-street, is now 
ouse, 141, 

the Sale of their Crystal Plate Glass, which will be fend be 
stand unrivalled by that of any other manufactory. They 
are also in : position to supply Hough Plate of any substance 
Skyli: or Floorings on the shortest notice.—Orders 

ro B. :. MOSS, 141, Fleet-street, will be promptly 
attended to. 


z 


SNOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY REVOLVING 
WOOD SHUTTERS, 
Manufactory, 96, Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane. 


HE Patentee can confident! recommend 
these Shutters both for security = 
sheathed with IRON, and ap cost li 
than common shutters, their construction so simple, that the 
largest establishment can be epenet oe coned lo a few mo- 
ments with S pan possible — without the use of 
machinery. superiority over other Revolving Shutters 
consists in being made without metal hinges, consequently 
pore buckle, or get out of order, and are me 
safe. NOXELL have much pleasure 
re ly g ce vamenyion ss Ba sag re they are cot 
having on all occasions given the greatest satisfaction. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 


BUNNETT AND CORPE’S 
PATENT REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. 


Ties validity of this Patent being com- 
sealants fe opener the Patentees have much pleasure 
extensive demand, and the employ- 
ment of satg thatthe on ich they the manufacture, a ven 
m an eee e = ak cern a’ 
ociven) of uction in the price of 
well-known aud thea invent rae. thereby rendering them 
improvement wuggested | best iron shutters in use. Every 
— by cal skill and most exten- 
ke as been , and no effective RE- 
VOL ING im IRON SHUTTER can be constructed without 
patented by the . and C.’s patent. The worm and wheel, as 





r 








them, being the only safe, durable, and efficient 
and tahy, citi such shutters, these shutters can 
be Ss epeninn tee ither above or below the , or 
pecan Me as rarer ie b ey DUNNETT and CORPE, in 
some of largest establishments: they are with 
bent or att laths, if req 
BUNNETT and CORPE a manufacture 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, 
with their patent raising machinery, or with counterbalance 


weights, and with metallic hinges, without which no 
shutters can be sade of Gesthhe. , 


BUNNETT and CORPE are likewise Patentees and 
Manufacturers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULD- 
INGS, &c., IN BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PURPOSES. 

Shop Fronts fitted in a superior manner with Iron 
Shutters, Patent Brass or Zinc es, ee Engraved 
Stall Board Plates, best Plate Glass, and internal Brass 
Fittings of all kinds, on the most advantageous terms. Es- 
timates given and contracts taken in Town or Country.—All 
kinds of metal works executed to any y design - Metal Draw- 

, Rolling, and Stamping for the Trade. OFFICE, 26, 
L MBARD- STREET, LONDON. WORKS, at DEPT- 
FORD, KENT, 


IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 








PATENT REVOLVING PERFO- 
BATED BLINDS. 
*SQNIIG ZOVINUVS CNV 
*daLVDN840O ‘NVILENZA 
*‘SALLOHS AGISLOO LNBLVE 





The tion of Architects, 
Builders Bit bie na Makers mete: the 
Trade generally, is ——- 
requested to the IM 

rage lt IMPROVEMENTS 
umerated Arti- 


above en 
er i invited, at 
Geiteuneneret Patentees. 
R. HOWARD and Co., 115 old 
Siveet, Janson; or at the Licen- 
as vings and Prospectuses 
may hed at the above ad- 
dress, or will be forwarded on 
application. 





The great im: of strenotas and stirrwess in the 
Laths of REVOLVING 1R0N ay ten when required for 
SECURITY, is so obvious, that itis only necessary to point 
out the fact that the PATENT CONVEX LATHS ARE 12 
TIMES STRONGER THAN THE ORDINARY FLAT LATHS (as 
shewn by the engravings and prospectus), to ensure their 
REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS MADE OF THE COMMON 
— LATHS, AT A VERY CONSIDERABLE BEDUCTION OF 


CAUTION.~The Patentees beg to 
LaTas for on REVO VIN 
N. SAPERY | au , soas to obtain 
| See a render themaclves liable 
a ang agnor ; 








re er ge eT 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS.. _ : 

FFICE for PATENTS of INVEN. 
TIONS and REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNS, 14. 
LINCOLN’8-INN-FIELDS.—The printed : 


Fron for IN yb eae mee ne 


Designs Act, ma: ’ 

(P » te . Alenande ne ofliee, 16 oo eens 
tine inthe Unad Ringm of Wm Rad 
TENTS and REGISTRATI ee 


and Cases 

to the present time TONG, with BILLING. ber. 

ete-0h-tet, eh RLKX ANDER PRINCE, of in, 
for Patents, 14, Lincola’s-inn-fields. 











WILSONS PATENT _ 
VENTILATING 
SPIRAL CHIMNEY POT, 


ieee Sa 








venti 
Churches, =~ ae 
Hospitals, Offices, 
Smoki rooms, > 
Theatres, School-fooms, \ 
Nurseries, Vaults, 
Malt-houses, Stables, nnels, 
Club-houses, Larders, &e. &c. 
Also for enting down draft; and d to cure 
all smoky Gnced 7 wind) sak wads a 
the use of revolving. cowls, or any moveable or un- 


Aa exist, by the spontaneous action of 
sTiedeen Gone e pleasing octagonal 
construction out the prin- 

Gieahlcs conte of wind givin 

for a vacuum within, thereby @ conti-. 


low mayne Sma ey being immediate! + 
carried off. The ing is guarded by a neat venetian blin 
or grating ; and so powerful is the effect on a day that 

be thrown up to the grating, remain 


chimneys prevents all an. 
by wind); indeed, where it 
does not, nothing else applied at top will (of the same size) ; 
therefore 


COMMERCIAL-ROAD, Dave § LONDON ; my 
may be seen Mr. G.T. Dar’s plans (illustrating 
different his Patent Archimedian Ventilator 


The size of the ap depends on the nature and use of 
the building and its occupants. The Patentee has honoured 
by his inventions being applied at the following places :— 
Windsor Castle, Hi 

dee Gvanieen ~~ 

Saint Jenson’ 's Palace, i 
Claremont Palace, Cares 

Walmer Castle Westminster Hospital, 

The Houses of Parlia nent, Bethlehem —— 
New Conservative Club, 

White’s Club, New Royal Exchange, 
Travellers’ Mansion House, 

Oxford and Cambridge, a po 
wa Beran Hal 
Seniee Ui +d Berviee, Grocers’ Hail, 
aaa Weigh-house Aesting-bouse 
fein seu, tet 
Somerset House, Theatre of the Westminster 
ga House, Literary and Scientific In- 
Hon. Artillery Compan Grand Cigar Divan, Strand, 
H. M, S, Salamander, City 
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